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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this curriculum anit on citizenship 
education is to enrich the way students think about American Indians 
by presenting the history of American Indians and their relationship 
with white Americans. The first chapter discusses the kinds of ideas 
people have about Indians^ especially stereotypes of Indians being 
wildr red-colored^ and uncivilized. The second chapter looks at the 
prehistory of Indian culture to see the ways in which Indian peoples 
learned to exploit the land. The excavations of an Indian camp site 
at Green Pointy Michigan, are described, including discussion of the 
dig, findings, and changes in Indian life from 50C-1700 A.D. Chapter 
three recounts Indian-white relations during 1600-1900 in order to 
explore what happened when a stone^age culture faced an acquisitive 
white culture that was more highly developed and had more resources. 
The^xroguois Indians in the northeast serve as an example of how 
Indian life patterns were destroyed by European occupation of 
America. The last chapter examines the Indian-wifiite contact and the 
way it has caused recent problems for Indians. Data on employment, 
income, and death are presented; termination of the Menominee tribe 
is related; and reservation living is described. (ND) 
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INTRODUCTION 



\ inp Dt'iniua Jr. , an AnuM'ican Indian writing' nn thu history of his people, 
defined the present mood of American Indians in these words: 

'To be an Indian in modern American society is in a very real sense to be 
unreal and ahistorical. It is this unreal feeling that has been welling up inside us 
and threatens to make this decade the most decisive in history for Indian people. 
In so tnany ways, Indian {people are r-e-examininf,^ themselves in an effort to re- 
define a new social strnicture for- their people. " ( Custer Died for Your Sins , Alac- 
millan, li^Vl). 

This I't'-examinatiurrof their status and prospects in Aaiierican society takes 
many forms, as trequent newspaper and television i*eports indicate. American 
Indians in many parts of the country have embarke 1 on a course of militant action 
to defend tfieir* rights. In other instances, they are taking steps to improve their 
crononnc situation and to pi*eserve their culture. 

Tiuis, this is a propitious time to publish a teaching unit on the American 
Indians in the curr'iculum series of the Schwartz Citizenship Project. In spite of 
the apf)ear'ance in rec*ent years of a number of books on the history of American 
Indians, therf- is a dire lack of quality teaching materials in the area. The liistory 
of Amerdcan Indians, and the unhappy story of the relationship between them and 
white Amerdcdns are inadequately and unfai rly treated in most textbooks. 

Susan Westbury. a doctoral candidate in history, and Professor Ian West- 
bur-y have c:ombined insights from the archeology of ancient Indian settlements with 
'in examination of the place of native Americans in contemporary society. I parti- 
cula rdy. commend to teachers and students the case study of the Menominee Indian 
He~ervation. It is an o{)portunity for an in-depth examination of the economic, 
social, and puliucal dilemmas facing American Indians. It is not easy to write a 
scholarly, dispassionate and interesting teaching unit on American Indians, but 
tlie author's have acccmplished thio objective. 

Dr. iMark M. Krug, Editor 



PRE FACIH 



Tlu' purpose of this curriculum unit is the way its readtM's think 

dlyout Ainer'ican Indians. The first chapter (Lisc-usses the kinds of ideas people 
have of other* ^r*nLi[)s of {"icople. We belicv'e thiitnicany Americans ha\'e an out-of- 
^latc aiul iruu'curatc picture of Indians. One vVd J ehixn^-e and broaden that picture 
is to understand more deeply l)oth the past ant( P^'C^sent of America's Indians, and 
that is our .i^oal in this book. We do this partly 'O' ^Xplorin/^ the past of a grouj) of 
Indians v.iio li\ed from about 500 B.C. to 'V.D. in the Saginaw \'alley in 

Aiiciiii4an. We ran thus understand one of tho ii'i'iny ways of life of America's 
Indians, and tra^-o tlic dev elopment and chaii^e in that pattern through to the white 
occupation of Ameidca. We then explore the tii-^^e- c:if violent and destructive change 
of Indian (d\ ili/ation which occurred when Eur<^P*'^ns came to America and, over 
ti:t:c. settled tlie land from the Atlantic to th^ fic . The last chapter attempts 
to sh:jw tlie way of life and pi'oblems of som^ p I'f^^ent-day Indians. The place that 
Indians antl other minorities have and will hia.ver iiT our nation is now being consid- 
ei*ed anew and the ways in which we see the p'd^^ wiU play an important role in 
'ietermining the future. If in working through tl^is book, readers begin to see 
Aiv.erica's Indian minority in new ways, we v-iL^t*^ satisfied. 
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A C K N O W I. E DC; A I E M 1^ S 



This b()^)k uouhl tnjt h^U'e boeii [)ossible withc^ut tlio .su[)|)ort and encoura^ae- 
:r.enl.s - a lar^e miinbor rrieiiUs m^d collea^-ues. Tins is particularly true o( 
ouv ventur(' into AmtM-icLHj an-lic>olo.£Ty, and without the help of James E. Fitting 
and James 1^. Griffin, th^;^ ta^^l; Would ha\'c been impossible. They sliared with us 
their knowh^dt'e ai:d enthUi^ia^^rn , as well as making available a manuscript of the 
study t-eporting tfie rcsuU^^ oi tho Schuitz excavation. We must thank, too, our 
se<^retai\v, Alad?line Ronr'W, who worked hard over many messy pages. iMost of 
all we are grateful to .Maj:^^; Al. Krug, Director of the Schwartz Citizenship Project. 
f»)t' th<' opportunity to att(y|.^|)t this study: we took much longer than we said we 
V, ( >uM, and lesied [lis puitii:. he^.^ tc) the liirdt. 
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CI LUSTER 1 
now DO VOU SEE INDIANS? 



On a fall day a c-ouplo of yeafs a^o we were walkin^^ in some woods near our 
hoip.o when oiw son, then four years old. asked us whether there were any "wild 
Indians" there. VVe didn't say "no. " but instead asked him what a "wild Indian" was. 
He rould not answer us. but wliat did he mean by "wild Indian, " and what was a 

'Aild huiian?" Ho knew what wild animals were, and we wondered \vdiether he mi^dit 
have thought that there were "wild Indians" similar to wild animals. If tliis was what 
ho was tryino- to say. what kind of picture of America's Indians did he have? VVe [lad 
nu wav of netting- tlie answer to this from our son. but his remark was disturbing 
because it shoued iiow stereotyped his conception of the Indians was. 

This incident is not important for its own sake, but for what it tells us about 
the wavs many white Americans think about Indian Americans. How many of us see 
Indian Americans in ways that are not very different from the way our four-year 
old did? And, if we do. what does that mean? Here are the associations of some 
hiL^fi sch(K)l juniors to the following terms : 

"WHITE SETTI.ERS" 

forts. John Wayne, pioneers, rifles, greed, cowboys, 
wagf^n trail, misunderstanding, gold, sheriff, war, 
c attic , s I aug hte r , ca val ry 

"RED INDIANS" 

peace pipe, feathers, tribes, hunters, reservations, 
bow and arrow, warriors, {)roud, tomahawk, scalp, 
bison, trail of tears, tee-pee, brave, firewater, 
ornamentation" 

The students' picture of An^ierica's white settlers is obviously wildly inaccu- 
rate. We can laugh at ourselves for thinking even for a moment that the Americans 
who settlerl the West all looked and acted like John Wayne movies. By looking crit- 
ically also at this picture of America's Indians, we can point out the places where 

Responses of students at Laboratory School, University of Chicago. Courtesy of 
Air. Edw-ard i'.ernstein. 
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it ir.i^in 1m' UwhiaiiU'ntall y i n:u'cui*at.t.s ov, i f not ini.uu' u rale , certainly itu'oinplett:' , 
ar«'. in 'Uir ihiiikin^ abuut Indian Americans, v('vy niueh the v'ictinis of stereo- 
lypes; llir 'S r r l>' - siin j')!! fie; 1 ani.l fixed ideas about f)e()p]e or tiiinii's that wo all use 
nahdi >»f tile time to sort our worlds into manageable pieces, Unfortunately, most 
Americans ktuu'. far too little about tbo fustory, or the current problems of Indian 
\mcrii-ans tn i>e able to escape frc^n the security of their ,:'.te rooty [)es of Indians. 

\\ r kno\^ that ^^■^len whit^vs came to settle Ameriea in the sixteenth eentur\' 
t.!ic corU.iniMit \^ as inhabited by hidian tribes, that some Indians resisted white settle- 
inctu. that this t'esistanee \^■as o\'ercome after cruel and bloods' battles that lasted 
int<) rhe latt: ninetet?nt[i centur>-, and that t..day tlie descendants of these Indian peo- 
j)le li'ce (M1 rese lAations , mainly in the west; in Arizona, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
IJaUotas. and California. But while this is all true, it doosn^t tell us enough. 

Alanv scholars say that Indian [leoples occupied Atnerica for about 15,000 
vear's bet'oi-e European settlement. At the time tif the initial settlement of Ajuerica 
by wliites, Indians liad developed ways of life that were very different, but in many 
ways as advanc efi as the life of most people in Europe. We tend to use present day 
politic-al boundaries when we think of Anierica's {)ast settlement and forget that the 
Sf)anish conquistadors were amazed at the size and cleanliness of the Aztec (Indian) 
catdtal of Tenocdititlan with its population of approximately :^00,000. TenocHtitlan 
n-.ust be reaarded as an important part of the history of Indian civilizatioti in 
Airierit^a. A :,istory of Europe that did iiot discuss the role that Ronie, Paris, or 
Lcjndon [>laye 1 in European civilization would be a curious history. Our view of the 
history of America's Indians is curious in just this way. 

The destruc:tion of Indian civilization by whites occurred at a time when many 
Americans viewed otf.er people such as Irish, Jews, Poles, Blacks, and Italians in 
what we see today as prejudiced ways. 

The Indians, because they were so different from any Europeans and resis- 
ted wliit,e settlement of America, were the \ictims oi far-reaching stereotyping and 
"scdontific: " tlieori zing. 

Here, for example, is an analysis of America's Indian "problem" v/ritten in 
lf.i:?0. As you read it think abo ;t the questions it raises: 
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CAN TIIK h\L)JAL\S ML"; CMX II.JZEU 



Thv liulian question be^^an witli the riettlenient of America. The 
tirst settler's eoiusidered it (von\ many points of view, but the final 
answei- they all adopted was a crushing ()ne--war as relentless as 
that waited by the sav'ages tlieniselves, until the Indians were either 
exterminated or driven away. The Indian question remains with us; 
can we fi'ive any other answer tlian that arriv^ed at by our forefathers? 
The problem is primaiily one that in\'olves the effect of natural forces. 
^ All the world over, histor*y teachers that whenever two races ha\-e 
come in contact, one has pro\'ed tlie dominant, the otlier the inferior 
people; anrd, sad though the fact be, the inferior race has been ground 
undei^ the heel of the dominant race, till in time it has disappeared. 
*I*he red race and the white have met in the United States; the opera- 
tion of natural forces seems to have decreed that the red, the inferior 
race, must gradually die. Many earnest philanthropists have tried, 
and are still trying, to avert this doom from the Indians by teaching 
them the lessont: of civilization. Unhappily, the results reached so 
far are not such as to justify an expectation of ultimate success. . . . 
Perhaps the utmost tliat has been demonstrated by philanthropists is 
that, by exercising firnmess, kindness, and justice, the Indians may 
be prevented from indulging in frequent and terrible outbreaks . 

Uniu' Ariu'i-irans ha\e, .sinrc their arri\al In ^Viiierica, tended to see Indians 
in v/ays tiiat suite;! i.iiOir needs at particular times. In tlie eighteenth and nineteenth 
• •entui'ics. EurojMeans v. anted the lands on whicii the Indians lived and, to some ex- 
tern ft^ai'od the Indians; so they l(M)ked on Indian cultures in ways that justified their 
uceufjation ni th.e land and their' eonquest of the Indians. Indians were belie \-ed to be 
i.ir.ci\ilized savages, prinuti\'e people, who had to learn the ways of civilization. 
Eur^jf)eans were not able to r'ecognive that, just bec^ause America's Indians w^e re a 
peof)le uith v.avs (.)f life tiiat v.er^e different, they were not necessarily less ci\dlized. 

Todav fr-v. wouLd agree with the \'iews of that article quoted above, but stereo- 

ly\)t.'s still affect ton often tlie. ways in which we see Indian Americans. L>et's look at 

h 

a n;Odern dav exairifjle of tlie (|ffeets of stereotypes. Presented first is a description 
of trie baekgr'onnd of tfie situation. 

z 

In l^'T.-i, a i^M'oup of anoLiV^OO Indians occu[)ied an Indian village, Wounded 
Knee, on the i'ine Cr'eek r'f.'se i^vat^^i in Sotith Dakota. They did this to r*emind white 
An:ericar;s of tiieir ^ tr-eatment of Indians in the past and to dramatize wfiat they felt 
'• l-'roin a popular* iriagazine of tfi<? early 1890's. 
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A A; : .r I'll M ' s ohl 11: at ir-ii !.» .n'l to (Msp I he pn\'(M'ly anil {u)^^ c t'l t.\s sties s of tudas '.s 
hilMiis. :.; iM t ' \ Mnrr s oi' ituii.iii Aiuri'iraiKS r'cpn'srntt'il a I VV'oinuU.Ml Kium'. 

»l '»r til'' ;.t'0{)lt' oM the r<'StM'\';it ion at tluU titiu.' ^VlMU' inu.Miipl()Vi..'(i; 70',''( of \ piM.)- 
ph' iia.l no wor-k in '\ int»M\ ll.ilf of thr [)opuiation of tlu' r'estM'V'Ution was on aulfare. 

liM' :^fn ''r^n. Mu- t'< • st- r^ati ( tn I'tMMtMn Lxtim 1 ^^hon tlu\N' vsaM't* bt'cit^n in its sriiooi 
:'oi' \'ovLfini.: Indian v'ostiunL'S and wtM'o nuidr to oat sSi^ap for spoakin^r k.akota, thcdn 
Sioii\ 1 aii:^ lia-ja*. c ' on. li li ons liko t.liis Wi-r'o found on many r'(.»sen\'ation8 but VVoinujud 
l\nor iiad .ui t'Sju'i iall\' ii]i[)(.)rtant [jlarc in the histofv of v. lute-Indian relations. In 
!'''*(^ lin liio Sana' ^^(Hd^ as the artiide ^^■o U)i)k(Ki at oatdier was publislied), a batid 
oi' Indians, flfeinu the 1". S. ravalny, sought i"ofti;:e on the* Pitie Creeds resoiwa- 

U tn. i'ii.' band ^^as -.'jr rounded ululo lh(\v wor'e camped at V\'ounded Knee C'roek; 
tut' ^.'wivalrv, after traitiiiiLT ^ums on the eamj:, demanded that the Indians come out of 
liieir ttH^nees. Most oi' thr' Indians in the I'amp did so, but a shot wciis fired by scjme- 
iio iv.- and, bv.- tiiLihifall, If);-; Indians and AO soldiers had been killed, the soldiers 
•::ostlv by their ^ )\\ n e rns s - t'i re . ddie Indian dead were butded in a mass ,^rave at 
U*(,)U'uied Knee n^arked b>" a sint^le headstone, ^\hile ei.Ljhteen soldiers were awarded 
( 'oiiiii'essional Ah'dals of Honor. 

Here is part oi' a K cw \'ork Times article on the implic^aticjns of the modern 
oeeupation of V\'aunde(.l Krioe. Does the author show any stereotypics of Indian An^er- 
i^-ansV How nu^du. this artieie ha\'e afflicted readers of the tie\\'f)ape r ? 

U'ounded Kn^ , S. U. 

Ii^ a S(Ma]bb}' ^'alley liere in this enipty windswept plain country 
a band of yoiuiL,^ Indians and iheir allies are dug in, armed and painted 
for ^\ ar w hile in the hill- sides around them a Federal force Of armor 
and automatic weap(jns star, is nervously. 

The impasse at Wounded Knee has already lasted more than 
tinr^ec weeks. But behind it lies a century -long clash of values be- 
tween a defeated Indian culture and a dominant white culture. 

It is a tragic and twisted history, and it takes in both the tri- 
bal offit;ials in nearby Pine Ridge, with their closely cropped hair 
and triplicate gos'ernment forms, atid the long lines of Indian men 
w fuj sit at the eross roads in the ec. rly spring stin, blankly watching 
tlie dust as wrute Justice Department officials, marshalls, lawyers 
arvl newstnen rush b n . 
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Some of the 200 odd people here at*e from the reservation 
includiiir a scattering of older, full-blooded nien and women. Others 
have cor,ie in from Canada, Montana, Oklahoma, and California. 
They ar*e angry with white society, responding to the stirring of 
Indian pride and trying to find tlieir origins. But many are ur^ban 
Indians, a long way from their roots. 

When the Indians first began rustling cattle in the nearby 
fields for food, for xns.'iance, a group selected the largest covv' for 
slaughter. Being with calf she proved to have little meat. The 
Indians shot the cow twice, but were unable to kill it, Finally, 
a tele\-ision technician took a gun and shot the beast between the 
eyes. Then he took a knife and showed them how to skin and 
butcher it. ^ 

We still tend to see Indians in ways that we are accustomed to, rather than 
ir. wa;. that rr.iri-or reality. Careful study is the only way we have to escape from 
simjile-nunded stereotypes and see Indian culture in America, and the present-day 
i!r'^)ble:r.s of Indians, as tliey were and are. not as we think they should or might 
:ia\ e been. 

Tnis is (.)ur goal iu tms book. We waiVi to look at the prehistory of Indian 
rultur-e in An^erica to see the ways in which In-lian peoples learned to exploit the 
land in which they lived. We warn to look at tlie course of Indian-white relations in 
A:r.er'ica to explore what happened w'nun a stone-age culture faced an acquisitive 
white culture that was rtu.irt) highly developed and had more resources than did 
Indian ^-ultur-e. We want also to examine the legacy of tins contact which in large 
par't has led lo the problems of Indians today. We cannot understand the present 
without the {)ast, and wo cannot understand either' unless we try to see more clearly 
than be fore - 



New^'ork Tinu^^s. March 1, 1973. 
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CHAPTER II- 
THE PAST OF AMERICA'S INDIANS 



NecU'ly ten thousand years ago men left tools and debris in caves near the 
southern tip of South America. Most historians believe (although with almost no 
-vidence) that these men came from Asia, using a land bridge that might have 
..♦xisted across the Bering Sea. Probably they spent another ten thousand or more 
years moving slowly from Alaska through North and Central America to the south- 
ernmost part of the continent. We do know that men have lived in North America 
trirougli aU of the last 15,000 years and that these men were the ancestors of pre- 
sent dav Indian Americans. What kinds of life did these stone age hunters live? 
Wiiat cliances lOok {)lace for these prehistoric Indian Americans between the term- 
ination of trie last Ice Age (around 16,000 B. C. ) when they first came to the contiti- 
ent, and today'? How did the ways of life of the Indians emerge which Columbus saw 
in the West Indies in 1492: the same questions can be asked about pueblo-li\dng 
Hopi of New Mexico, the Kw-^kiutl fishermen of British Columbia, the buffalo- hunt- 
ing Blackfoot, A[:)ache, Comanche and Cbeyemie of the Great Plains and the corn- 
growing Cherokee of Georgia and South Carolina, the Iroquois of New York, the 
Natchez of Mississippi, and the Miami of Indiana and Illinois. 

We have no written record that can give us answers to these questions. 
PreFiistory extends closer to the present day in America than in Europe, the Middle 
East, China and Japan because the Indian peoples of America, even the sophisticated 
Incas of Peru and Aztecs of Mexico, did not discover writing. To come to any under- 
standing of their way of life before literate Europeans came to the continent we have 
to turn to archeology, the science which seeks information about the past by investi- 
gating the surviving relics of that past. 

In this chapter we explore some of the facts that are known, as well as some 

of the guesses we niust make, about the prehistory of a group of Indian Americans 

• This chapter draws heavily upon James E. Fitting, ed. , "The Schultz Site at Green 
Point: A Stratified Occupation Area in the Saginaw Valley of Michigan, " Memoirs of 
the Museun-i of Anthropology, University of Michigan , #2. See also Jci.mes E. Fitting, 
Archeology of Michigan . 
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who li\eci near the Great Lakes. We do this by exploring carefully the findings of 
exva\-ations of one Indian site, at Green Point on the Tittabawassee River near the 
present- day city of Saginaw, Michigan. Th.e site is typical of many of the sites that 
Anier'it:an archeologists ha\'e dug and the methods that ue use to explore the findings 
of trie exi^avati(.Mi ar^e also typical. Howo\'er*, the results that came froni this one ex- 
('a\ation ar*e r'elevant only to the prehistory of one Indian people. We are sacrificing 
U(.'tie rality to ^\\{jlor*e in detail the complex history of one particular Indian settlement 
--but tliis particularity is u iiat .-Vnierican Indian archeology is all about. We will only 
uridt.M-.s land what r-eally happened in the past of the Indians, how they learned over 
rtTiturit's io live in their- environment, by exploring many such individual sites and 
f)iecin^ together the finJin^s. Aixrheology is like a jig-saw puzzle that niust be 
siartfd from all sides at once; ue niust solve paretic ular questions and, as we get 
ar.sv. er s to one set of questions, we must ask how these answers fit with what has 
i^t't'n f(vjnd from e xc:a\'atioris of other* sites. 

Be<.*ause the people who lived at Green Point did not leave great teniples or 
ff.irts, or tiouses of bricks and stones, the excavations described here will not be 
tilt' sair^e as t hat w hicfi u ould be uruJer'taken by ar*c heologists who wer^e exploring an 
Irica or- Aztec temple, or a Greek or Egyptian c^^y. Instead, the arc heologists who 
v.tjrked at the siie wer*e looking for little tilings from the past, such as stone tools 
tfiat had been dr*opped onto the t^i*ouad, lost, and left in the soil when the people 
::.nve(i On; bits of shell or bone that had been used to make tools; ashes from old 
I'i re[jlac'es : bones fr*om aninials that had been slaughtered and eaten at the site; and 
TML' ur-narr.ents that the peof^le buried with their dead. Remains of this kind are all 
t:iat is left fr*orr. the past at any site like Green Point, but by collecting these little 
If liners and analyzing them carefully we will see that a history can he told of a people, 
tliough tliey tijom selves left no written record. 

EXCAVATIONS AT GREEN POINT 

h'our* rd\'ers flou thr^ough the once heavily forested Saginaw Valley of Miclii- 
:an--th(^ Mint, tlh:^ CJass, and the Siawassee froni the south, and the Tittabawassee 
'r'ur:; the nor'th. These rivers join at Green Point to become the Saginaw River, 
« nii-ii then flows sl .:4gishl\" Into Lakr- Hur*on. We know that from about 1800 A. D. on, 
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(m'i-'lM! i\)int was the site of an Indian rai'np. In 18bl, one settler in the Valley wrote? 

CM'oen l\)int was a fa\'orito c^aiiipin^^ grotwid of Indians in olden times, 
and uhiM'C they had their cornfields, quite a distance back from the 
ri\ei' on the pr'airie, we disco\xM-ed two very lar'ge mound.-.. I also saw 
one aftet' it had been opened, and the wdiole interior appeared to be of 
a V. hitish suListance, eviilently of decomposed bones.- 

^■>da^• (.ir-.-en Point is a flat field in whdch beans and wheat are gi'owing, but if vou 

uaik foss the field after- it has been {)lowed, you can see hundi-eds of stone flakes, 

nc-asiorjal stone ami bone points » and oicl oones. 

Many, inany Indian artifacts uere collected frotn the ground at Green Point 
in :h.' ^'^^rly yearns of this century. In the 1920's ho\ve\'er, the farmer who then cnvn- 
f .l the land at Clreen i\)int believed that a pot of silver was probably buried some- 
whtM'f nr-ar rhe old muunds. He hoped to find this sih-er for liimself and discouraged 
air. body ivniii \ isititig the site; gradually both collectoi'S and ai^jheologists forgot • 
about this ;.>id Indian villai^e. F:<y lOGO the mounds had been plowed away and the .site 
fuid [>'e;i alir.ost roir.pletely forgotten. 

Pi .idy, 1062, after a survey of r-ef^orts of old Indian sites in the Saginaw 
\alle\-, u party of archeologists from the Museum of Anthropology of the University 
of -Mirhiujn at Ann Arbor went to Gr'cen Point to see what Indian remains might be 
thcr.-. Tiiev .-ut a trxMich along the east wall of a gully and found o\'er seven feet of 
burie-.l Indian reniains. This find led thervi to spend the wdioie of the summer explor- 
ing v.hat intensi\'e excavation at Green Point might yield. During Atjgust, they com- 
menced iiggintr; they disc^overed 28 hicarths, and refuse pits, and six post molds. 
These findin.gs were rich enough to bring the Museum's field parties back to Green 
Point (then :alled the Schultz site in honor of Air. Reuben Schultz who owned the 
land) for- tliree iriore years. 

T:ie Pi IS 

loetween .K:ne and August, 1\)6'A, a field party of seventeen archeologists 

Wiiliar:; H. \\ Cnnnirk, ''Mounds and Mound Builders of the Saginaw Vallev" 
1. '•;:):•;. Qu(Hed in J. E. I-dtting, ed. "The Schultz Site at Green Point, " Memoirs of 
the Museun; of Anthr'opology, University of Michigan , 4, 1972, p. 5. 

:K.)st r!iolfls: holes dug in the ground to hold stakes or posts. 
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t'etiirned to the Sciuiltz site to continue the excavations that had been be^^un the year 
befor-', Thoir main excavations centered arounci a line of post molds that had been 
foiuui the year before. They shoveled off the soil near the surface searcliin^L^ ♦or new 
f.>()st r.iolds. By the end of the season they had uncovered 128 post molds about 3 feet 
apart formin.e a stockade 150 feet in diameter, as well as 74 additional pits, hearths, 
and cu)noentr*ations of at*tifacts. 

In 1064, ci new field [)arty from the .Museum returned to the Schultz site. 
Thev duy- a sei'ies of 20 by 20 foot units joined by a 230 foot long, 5 foot wide trench 
riuit ran sti-aiyht aci'oss the circle left by the post molds. Luckily, tliis trench petie- 
tr-ated a low rise directly behind the stockade which turned out to be made by man. 
This uas one of the long -lost mounds. Excavations were undertaken in tliis mound 
and reveahMl [)arts of sev'en skulls and the teeth of sixteen different individuals. 

In tile last field party to dig at Green Point canie to the site to inves- 

tiaate tiie last of the three mounds that were once at the site. During three days in 
August, tv.o tr*enc[ies and a 20 by 20 foot unit were opened at the center of tlie mound, 
but. lu) iMirials and only a few sherds - were found. However, there was an old hearth, 
a rharred lo^, anri about 2O0 shells beneath the floor of this mound near its center. 

AXALYZIXG THE FINDINGS PROM THE EXCAVATION 

When an archeologist digs a site he destroys it. Once a site has been excavated, 
it ctan never be dug again. Arc heologic al excavation must be slow and careful; rapid 
digging c:an c:ause an archeologist to niiss a valuable clue like a little cluster of 
charcoal that may once have been a fireplace, or a small patch of slightly hardened 
earth- -all that is left of an old pos^ or house. All of the soil that is dug from a site 
lias to be sieved to jnck up small artifacts and the pieces of seeds, nut, or bone that 
can tell us what tlie [)eople who lived at a site ate. Even the shape of old fireplaces 
must be car-efully noted and pliotogr^aphed so that nothing might be lost- - forever- - 
v.'heti the site is filled in after an excavation. 

An im[)ortant feature of a site that concerns every archeologist as he digs is 
siierds: br'oken piec:es of pots. 
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stratification. Arc:heological sites were built up over many years as trash of one 
kind or another is dropped and covered by other trash; a stone tool, for example, 
ir.ioht be dr'op[)od, and pressed into the t^round by a pile of garbage. It is bits and 
pieces of this kind tliat make a site interesting. The deeper a piece of debris, the 
oldei' it is. 

At Schultz nuid left from Qoods, and the debris left by the Indians who lived 
at the site, became layers uf different colored soils. These layers could be seen on 
the wall of the trenches that were dug by the excavators, and by following these 
layers alon^ the wall of the niain trench, the archeologists were able to build up a 
;)icture of the main features of the site. This layering was then used to keep track 
of when tools and potsherds, or bits of bone and nut were dropped by the people who 
(jnce lived at the site. Even though tools might be found buried three feet deep at one 
place in a site and four feet deep at another, they were probably buried about the 
same time if they are found in the same stratum or level. If we did not know how the 
site was stratified, what could happen to data froxii different periods? A look at some 
of the evidence found helps answer this question. 

The Stockade 

As we saw, the first major discovery at the Schultz site was the circle of 
128 post molds. All of these molds w^ere found in one stratum (Ilia) of the site. 
When we mentioned the molds earlier we called the circle a "stockade;" would 

stockade" have been the right word to describe the post molds if they had been 
found in several strata? 

The Pits and Hearths 

We can see how important it is to know exactly where all the finds discovered 
in a site were located by looking at some of the findings from the Schultz excavation. 
Pits dug by the Indians who lived at Green Point and the remains of old fireplaces 
(hearths) were found scattered all through the site. After looking at what was found 
in these pits, and at their different shapes, the archeologists at the site identified 
several types of pits: oval, round, and circular, 
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l-\)()d h'eriiains at the Schultz Site 

Man\' of tlio [)its at Green Point liad fisli and animal bones in them. Hundreds 
of thousands of hits and pieces of fish, animal bones, and turtle and mollusk shells 

-'ound all throuuh the soil at the site. All of this bone and shell was carefully 
cuUorted durino' the dig.c^ing and stored in bags according to the place and level in 
Wfiich it was found. After excavation, all the bone and shell fragments were examined 
by zoologists to see how many pieces could be identified by species, o, 160 pieces of 
animal bone, 1-1, 172 {oieces of fish bone, 297 pieces of turtle shell, and 16,000 mol~ 
lusk shells rould be identified in this way. In addition, the number of individual ani- 
ivials, fish, turtles, and shell fish that the bones and shells came from was worked 
out and, '.;sing these figures, the approximate amount of meat on the creatures whose 
bones were cliscover*ed could be calculated. Remains of different kinds of fish give us 
S[)ecific clues tiiat suggest reasons for the intensive occupation of Green Point at a 
par'ticular le\-el or stratum. Fish bones found include those of sturgeon, drum, wall- 
eyed pike, criannel ratfisli and bullhead- -all spring and summer fish. What does the 
im[)ortance of fish in tlie diet of these Indians and our knowledge of the season they 
came into the ri\'er suggest about the reasons for Indian settlement at Green Point 
during that time 

Potsherds froir. tiie wSchultz Site 

In addition to tliese food remains 18,716 individual pieces from broken 
clay {)ots were found during the four years of excavation of the Schultz site. As each 
of these piec-es was uncovered by excavation the place on the site and the level at 
whicri each sher^.d was found was carefully noted and each sherd was piU in its own 
plastic bag. At the end of each season all of these pot fragments were taken back to 
the laboratory in Ann Arbor and stored. At the end of the dig each of the pieces was 
uashed and tfien examined to see how and from what kind of clay the piece was made; 
iiow thick the original pot might have been; and what' kind of decoration w^as found on 
each sherd. With this data in hand the first task of the archeologists was to decide 
how many flifforent types of pots were made by the Indians of Green Point. This 
se>ar'ch for kin(is of pots was successful. There were four main classes of pots (or 
wares) among the Sc-hultz finds. 
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Pots are different from almost anytliing else found in arc heological sites. 
Archeolon'ist... use differences in the kinds of potsherds found in sites> ^o develop 
hunrhes about tiie relati\'e age of sites. The kinds of pots that the An-erican Indians 
made changed at different times. And when a pot style changed at one place it also 
tendeci to change at other places at about the same time. Somebody would get a 
bright idea somewiiere about a different kind of pot (or a different kind of car or 
dress- -the sam.c kind of tiling happens now all the time and we call it change in 
fasn:.on) and in a siiort tii^ie, if it was a useful idea, the new style of pot appeared 
in !r»any places. 

Pens similar in style to tlie Schultz Green i^oint ware have been found in sites 
in sou: hwesttM-n Michigan, in Ohio, and in Illinois. Pots of tins kind always appear 
in strata that are dated between 200 B.C. and 500 A.D. On many of the sites there 
are bui^ial mounds similar to thase found at Green Point and elaborate graves with 
ir.any artifacts and ornaments buried in tiietn. Often these sites are large and very 
comijlex; at (;ne site in southern Alicliigan there were twenty-two circular mounds 
with oblong burial pits below them. In the graves there was a vast collection of arti- 
facts--cut v.olf jaws, cut sheet mica, stone blades, arrow heads, gorgats;:* and pot- 
tery vessels. This Indian culture with its characteristic pots and elaborate burial 
cnistoms, seen-ingly the marks of a religion, has been called. the Hopewell culture . 
Can we assume t'voiv. the similarity between Green Point at this time and these other 
sites that Gr*een Point was a Hopewell meeting place? 

Alost archeologists believe that the elaborate religious life^ of the Hopewell 
period could not fiave come about without a source of food like corn.' People who had 
to hunt for most of their food could not have assembled in the large numbers that 
would have been required to build the mounds of the Hopewell religion. Farmers who 
stayed in one place to plant, cultivate and store this grain had the time to build 
mounds and to participate in complicated Hopewellian religious ceremonies. But, 
there was no e\'idence of corn-growing at the Schultz site. What was the rhain source 
of food at Gi^een Point during the Hopewell period? Can we explain this differerree? 
A fisfiinu cair.p is, in some ways, like a little farming community. Perhaps we cou]d 

gorgets: pieces of neck artnor. 
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say that Hopewell peo{)le spread from the south into Michigan, and finding that they 
could not i^row corn. tur*ned to fishing instead. Tliis explanation was plausible, but 
tjo si:iiple, as the sLudy of the distribution of pots in northeastern Anierica can tell 
us. 

There are archeological sites all through the Great Lakes region from Wis- 
consin, into Manitoba and Ontario in Canada, which were summer fishing camps 
just like Schultz. Some of these sites contained wares similar to those of the Illinois 
Ho[)ewellian period, and to those of the sites in Canada, New England, and northern 
.Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and INew York. These latter sites have neither 
mounds nor Hopewellian pottery although many of them were spring and summer 
fishing i:-amps like Schultz. 

What does this mean for our understanding of the Indians of Green Point in 
the niound- building Hopewellian period? On the one hand they seem to have lived in 
ways that were similar to Indians of the northern forests of Canada, but, on the other 
hand, they built mounds and niade pots like the Indians of Illinois and Ohio. All tliis 
suggests a peoj^le whose patterns of food gathering were similar to people known to 
be in the north but who also adopted some features from the cultures of the people 
to the south. But is this all that these finds tell us? Before we answer this question 
let us look briefly at what happened at Green Point after the Hopewellian period. 

Tlie I^reliistory of Green Point after the Hopewell Period 

We can get some clues about what happened at the Green Point site after the 
end of the Hopewell {>eriod froni what we have already learned about the site. What 
happened to the stockade that niust have been so important for Hopewellian religious 
ceremonies? What changes took place in the food that the people ate? We can guess 
that there were fewer people at the site than there had been during Hopewellian 
times, be(.:ause there were fewer pots and much less food material left there. 

But, while we can answer these questions from what we already know about 
the site, a little thinking about what tliis means leaves us with more questions than 
we have answers. What happened to all the people who came to Green Point to fish 
during the Hc^pe wellian times? Why did the religious ceremonies that were so 
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iniportant in the earlier levels o( the site end aftex' about 600 A. D. ? And what 
lian{>ened aftot^ about i:^00 A. U. ? There was no evidence of any occupation of the 
site after- that date. We [lave mentioned that in historic times Green Point was an 
iir.{)ortant Chi[)peu-a village; what happened to the site between 1300 A. D. when we 
know there were at least soir;e people living there, and the 1700's when there was 
a e*iup[)ewa village at Green Point? It would seem from the archeological evidence 
ue hdvc seen so far tliat after about 600 A.D.Green Point was gradually abandoned 
as Uie site of a significant Indian \'illage - - but we get no clues Uiat can tell us why 
tills happened froir. the S.-hultz site. However, we can get some answers to this 

why question (voir, what archeologists know about other Indian sites of the Saginaw 
\ ailey. 

Cleologieai studies conducted at the same time as the excavation at Schultz 
sugi^est that there was an increase in flooding by the Tittaba wassee River about 
600 A. D. ; this i;\'j.y have made Green Point uninhabitable and may have forced the 
Hopev.ell f)eople to nio\'e away from the site. However, this period of flooding prob- 
ably ended about 800 A. D. ; wliy didn't the people come b ck when Green Point was 
dry again ? 

To ansu-er this question we ha\'e to turn back to j ,i\dy of the potsherds 
louivl at Green l\:>int and other sites in the valley. Saginaw uiin ware is found in a 
number of sites in the Saginaw \'alley wiiich suggests that all of these sites were 
inhabited at about the same time as the Schultz site. But at all of these sites there 
v/as a decline in the number of people and aU of the sites seem to have been small 
hunting <'am{)s I'atlier than densely populateci villages. Mammals were always the 
most important source of food at these sites. There is also very little evidence of 
occupation after iy>00, and there were more stone tools than pots at these sites. 
(Archeologists often use the ratio between stone tools and pots as evidence for the 
nui-:bers of men and women at a site--they believe that men used the stone tools for 
activities like [umting; while pots were for the women, who did the cooking and stor- 
iivd of food). 

When Europeans first made contact with the Indians of the Great Lakes re- 
gion among the tribes liviiig here were the Chippewa, the Ottawa, the Miami, and 
.^•^otawatomi. The Chippewa were found in the north, around the upper Great Lakes. 
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Tliey prarti-.-ed lu) ric ulture and lived by hunting and fishing alone. In the winter 
they lived in small family groups, hunting fur-bearing animals and deer; in the 
spring soir.e of the small groups came together to collect maple syrup and make 
sugar, and in riie sunimer many of these famils bands congregated in places like 
Sault Ste, Marie to fish. This was the same pattern of movement that the Hopewell 
.people of the Green Point represented- -G reen Point was the summer fisliing camp 
whet*e niany fariiily groups assembled each spring. 

The Ottawa were first found living in lower Michigan, They grew corn and 
li\'ed in villages made up of clusters of bark-covered lodges. Each village was sur- 
rounded by fields which were cultivated by the women. The men left the village reg- 
ularly in hunting and trading parties; in summer some groups of men would go north 
to trade with the Chippewa exchanging corn for furs, while other groups went to the 
shores of Itfekes Michigan and Huron to hunt for meat. In winter small hunting parties 
left their \illages to sex up small camps where they caught deer, bear and beaver to 
take back to t[ieir village. 

The Miami lived further south than the Ottawa, There were Miami villages 
in Michigan, near Detroit, in Illinjis, Indiana, and Ohio, In historic times these 
villages were permanent and surrounded by fields of corn, beans, squash, melons, 
and gourds which all the people- -men and women- -tended during the sunmier months. 
The men only left these villages for short periods of hunting during the summer and 
always r-eturned in tin^e for the harvest. In fall, after the harvest, the entire village 
broke u[) and the men, won^en and children all dispersed to winter hunting camps. 

When we link kinds of Indian settlement patterns with the kinds of vegetation 
zones found in the Great Lakes region in this way, we are suggesting that Indian 
settlement patterns are adaptive to climatic zones. We are saying that, just as ani- 
mals adapt to their environment, so men adopt styles of life that are adaptive to their 
environment; the ways of life of the Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, and Miami allow- 
ed each of these Indian groups to exploit their environments efficiently. The Saginaw 
Valley fit into this pattern of adaptation; in the prehistoric period the valley was a 
buffer zone between the Chippev;a, Ottawa, and Potawatomi - Miami zones. The valley 
was left unoccupied by all of these people so that groups from any of the three zones 
could exploit its rich resources as they needed them. Chippewa groups spent part of 
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a winter huiitinc,^ in the '/alley, groups of men from Ottawa villages came tu the 
\ alley at other times to hunt, and Potawatomi groups used it at still other times. 
While the X'alley u'as not occupieri, it was used- -and more people through the whole 
Cireat Lakes rcu;ion could be supported efficiently by keeping parts of the region, 
iike the Sa^itiaw X'alley, unoccupied, and consequently available for different Indian 
'groups at Jifiurcnt times. It was the developtnent of a pattern of this kind that was 
one of the Indian's acliievenients in America. 

Changes in trie VVav of Life of the Indians of Michigan 

Thus we know from dates determined by studying the Schultz and other sites 
in the b^aginaw Valley that the Indians of the Great Lakes began using , instead of 
occur) viri^^ the \"alley about 1300. Because we know sometliing about Indian life in the 
Cireat Lakes region during the 1700's we can make some suggestions about the patt 
patterns of occ:u{jation of Green Point through its history. Can we explain rhese 
cha.nL^es V 

Excavations of otlier sites in the Saginaw Valley have given us an under- 
standini? of the patterns of occupation that lets us answer these questions. The peo- 
ple who li\'cd at Green Point in winter were at other places during the summer; the 
[\ant7ler site near Saginaw Bay was the summer camp of the people who lived at 
Green Point during winter in the Level II period at Schultz. During this period the 
Indians of the Saginaw Valley mo\^ed to the shores of Lake Huron for fishing in the 
summer, then inland to Green Point for hunting in the winter. In Level III, during 
trie Hopewell period in the \'alley when many people gathered at Green Point to fibh 
and fjartici[)ate in religious festivals Kantzler was the site of a small camp occupied 
durdng the winter by a few families. 

On trie next p'dige we sumniari/:e all the changes in movement of Indian fam- 
ilies between Cireen Point and the lakeshore that took place over the whole of the 
two tfiousand year-s tliat Indians lived in the Saginaw Valley. Why, through the whole 
o( th.ose two thousand years di<i Indian families move from place to place every sum- 
n-'-r- and winter? The answer to this question is clear. Even today the Great Lakes 
rt-i^ion is a harsh land with snow e\'ery winter; in the northern parts of Michigan 
rctr ridng is ciifficidt and unreliable. To live in this cold land the Indians had to find 
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ways of securing reasonably reliable sources of food. By moving from place to 
place, from a hunting canip in the winter to a fishing earn) in the summer, the 
prehistoric Indians of the region could provide themselves with the food they 
needed to live. But, if this is so, why did the annual patterns of movement from 
place to place change over time? And what do these c:hanges mean? We can only 
guess at an answer to this question, but the guesses that have been made are in- 
triguing. 

In the earliest period of Indian settlement of the Great Lakes region there 
was very little difference between the ways of life we see represented at sites in 
Michigan, O^iio, and Illinois. Everywhere small bands of Indians moved from 
place to place for short periods of time collecting nuts at one site, catching fish 
at another, and hunting at another. Bands stayed together throughout the year and 
moved around in the sanie area for long periods. In the Saginaw Valley it was 
likely that there was a band of twenty or so Indians moving between Green Point 
and the lakeshore every sunimer, fall, winter and spring, using the resources 
that were abundant at one place for a time and then moving to another place to 
ey-Ioit the resources that were available there. Their living patterns were the 
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sair.L- althuui^h the r^ogions in u hich individual bands lived were very different . 

By 1700, uhen Europeans came to the Clr'oat Lakes, all this had changed. 
T[ier*e v.er*e c-onsiderable differenc:es between the living patterns of tribes in Illinois 
and Ohio and those of northern Michigan. Ther*e was specialization in the economies 
oi different r*egions and trading between regions- -corn froni the south was traded. 
nor*th wards in exchange for the fur-s of the north --and there was even a nation of 
Indiaris (the Ottawa) who specialized in trade and depended for part of their liveli- 
huixl on its [>r()fits. Rather than simply using the resources of small areas to secure 
the resources necessary for life, these people utilized the materials of whole regions; 
each diffe r*ently . And, as a r*esult of this pattern of regional exploitation, people were 
abh' to live in pei'manent villages getting the things they needed from other tribes with 
the surpluses they crew. The Hopewellian phase at Green Point was probably part of 
r.h.is iransfor*mation. Other peoples could hunt knowing that they could get the corn they 
needed in exchange for furs that they could collect so easily. All of the changes that 
took place in the :nter*\"ening period r*epresented successi\'e attempts to work out more 
efficient ways to li\'e so that man would ha\-e to spend less of liis energy collecting the 
food he needed for* basic survival. 

It was patterns of this kind, patterns that evolved over almost a thousand years 
to {)ermit man u; co[^e with a harsii environment, thai were destroyed by the European 
o.'cupation of At:-crica. Eui'opeans brought to America tools and r*esources that the 
i:vJians of Amfric-a did not h.a\e. The injection of these new resources into the lives 
r)f An-ei-ira's Inriians destroyed their tr*arIitional , and hard- won patterns. The Indian 
V. av of life v.- as too fragile to co})e with this invasion by n^en who offered new forms 

wt-alth to Irulian tribes and who had de\*eloped stronger institutions than Americans 
'fad e\-er knov.n before. In two hundred years thp ways of life of prehistoric Indian Am- 
erica uere gone. L^-'t us luiii now to look at the rx'cord of that destruction of an old 
w a\' b>' a n(:\\ . 
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CHAPTER III 

AMEi 'S INDIANS AND THEIR EUROPEAN CONQUERORS 



Europeans came to Amer*ica almost immediately after, its discovery to look 
for gold, to fish in the waters off the north-east coast, and to convert the Indian peo- 
ples of Aniei^ica to Christianity. From the first day of contact between Europeans 
and America's Indians the traditional ways of life of the Indian people changed. The 
sailors who crossed the Atlantic to both North and Central America had on their 
small boats many tilings that Indian civilization lacked: iron pots, kettles, knives, 
and muskets. The Indians wanted these things and soon learned that they could get 
them by trading with the crews of the sliips that came close to the coast. When 
Jacques Cartier, for example, came into the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1534, he met 
two fleets of canoes froni which the Indians (in his words) "made frequent signs to 
us to come on shore, holding up to us soma furs on sticks. " Later "they sent on 
shor-e part of their {)eople with some of their furs; and the two parties traded to- 
gether. The savages showed a niarvelously great pleasure in possessing, and obtain- 
ed these iron wares and other commodities, dancing and going through many cere- 
monies. 

At first the rich Europeans who sent ships from Spain, France, or England 
to fish or plunder in America were not interested in trade with the Indians. However, 
the sailors on the ships were interested; they bartered biscuits, lead, rope, or sails 
that they stole from their ships in return for fur or ornaments. But, in the second 
half of the sixteenth century Anierica had one of its first ^ffects on Europe. The 
wearing of beaver hats was fashionable, and beaver pelts became as valuable in 
Europe as fish. Traders came to America, learned the languages and customs 
of the Indians, and encouraged them to hunt for the beaver fur by offering iron 
goods and muskets that the Indians wanted. Iron pots, knives, arrow heads, muskets, 
and cloth flooded into America--although never in large enough quantities to satisfy 
Tnrlian demands. In a few years the way of life of America's Indian peoples, parti- 
cularly those of the east coast, was changed. A revolution took place: new cultural 

-Quoted in Harold A. Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1930, p. 6. 
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forms brought about a different adaptation between the Indian people of America 
and an environment that now included Europe. That adaptation was as significant 
for Indian tdvilization as the discovery of corn which had made it possible to live 
in permanent villaf(es. 

Here is a descrifUion, written in 1642, of the changes that had taken place 
sitice tlie arrival of Europeans in the patterns of life of one group of Indians li\ang 
near the Ciulf of St. Lau renre. As you road this, notice the reasons the writer 
i^ave for tiie speed with wliich these Indians adopted the tools that Europe brought 
them . 

They have abandoned all their utensils, whether because of 
the trouble they had as well to make as to use them, or because of 
the facility of obtaining from us, in exchange for skins which cost 
them almost nothing, the things which seemed to then^i invaluable, 
not so nuKdi for their novelty as for the convenience they derived 
tlierefrom. 

They practice still all the same methods of huncing, with 
this difference, however, that in place of arming their arrows and 
S[)ears with the bones of animals, pointed and sharpened, they arm 
them today with iron, which is made expressly for sale to them. 

The musket is used by them more than all other weapons, 
in their hunting in spring, sunm-ier, and autumn, both for animals 
and birds. . . With the arrow it was necessary to approach an ani- 
mal closely: with the gun they kill the animal from a distance with 
a bullet or two. The axes, the kettles, the knives and everything 
tfiat is supplied them, are much n-iore convenient and portable than 
those u hich they had in former times. 

Once Indians had used the goods the Europeans brought to America they 
never uillingly gave them up. Trade with Europeans became a necessity, with 
the result that even the thought that the trading posts might be closed became 
something to be feared. Here is a part of a speech made in 1687 by Onanguisset, 
a Potav.-atomi chief, opposing a suggestion by the French that they should close a 
post that was close to his village: 

Since we want powder, iron, and every other necessary which 
you uere formerly in the habit of sending us, what do you expect us to 
do (if you close your trading posts)? Having in our country none of the 



-Nicholas Denys, The Description and Natural History of the Coasts of North America 
(1672), cited in Harold Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada . New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1930, pp. 15-16. 
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arLifli'.s \vt' roquii't' and \\hii:h sou, layt yeai', pi't.)inisc?(i we shoulc] bo 
I'll fiii r^fu' .1 u ith, and not uant; s ou sfiall tu?\'er see us attain. 

C.)nani4uisseL went on to thneaten the Kreneli tliat if they abandoned tlieir post near his 
•.illa^e," he would beLjin tradin.^ uith the Brdtisli and the Frencli traders and niission- 
aides who eaine to his lands as well as tribes who still traded with the Frencli, This 
uas a pouei't'ul threat not onls' beeause it in\'ol\'ed the lives of l-'renehtnen, but also 
btH-ause th.i.' l-'r-ench needed the furs tliat Onan^uisset's people brought to their posts. 
If Onanuuisset tr-aded his furs with the l^n^lisli they would get the profits froni the 
trade, not the l''rt.'iudi. 

ddi reals of the kind Onanguisset made in tliis speech were often carried out. 
Both tht^ l*'r'eneli and the English wanted furs and could only get theni by attracting 
thiC hn-aliy oi Indian tidbes. Inevitably, each nation trded to outbid the other to secure 
ilie fui's of^ht' Indians. Wiien [jrondses of niones' and goods failed to get thei"n what 
t"ne\- V, anted, ihe^' turned to \^■ar in the hope th»at military success would gain theni 
ex(dusi\e right.-; to the tr'adc of whole regions of the Aiucrican wilderness. But long 
befor-e the I-'reru-h an^l the English began their str'uggle for control of North Anierdca 
and e\ en Ijeforc \'. lutes had penetrated the for*ests sur rouiidi ng the Gr'eat Lakes, the 
sear\''n for tlic fiM's that Indians needed if they wer-e to have Europeans goods had led 
to terrdbh.^ wars bet\^een some Indian tribes themselves. The io wars were almost 
as siLi'ni ficant as ih.e activities of Europeans in destroying at least parts of Anierdca's 
U'aclitiorial Indian vd vili/ation. Let us look at part of this stor^* of destruction ol' 
Indian ci\ i li /.ation fir*st by Indians and later- by L\iro[3earis aiid Americans. 

'I hi' Uar'S and t he IJif'dcjmacv of the Irocjuois 

In the first s'ears of the se \enteenthi centur-y the Ir'oquois was a confederation 
of si:-: small Indian nations li\dng in t^ie highlands of wha' is now New York state. 
I'liev hafJ HO little {)Ower of their* own that they paid tribute to another Indian nation, 
tiic Mohicans, uho li\ed near' the site c^f the {)rc^sent-da}^ Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
In the earlv loliO's tlie Iroquois won access in their* own right to tfie Dutch trader's 
of tiic- Hudson IMver. The trarle that followed v/as f)rofitablc: in 1 626, tlie Iroquois 

Edmund B. (J'Callaghan erh, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the 
.State of iN'e\^' Yor-k. Albany, N. Y. , 1855, V , p. 67 !L 
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tt-aded 7, 250 boavet* sluns and 800 otter skins with the Dutch; in 1633, they had 
30,000 skins to sell. With the profits of this trade the Ir'oquois were able to buy 
ahtiost as n^any fLuropean goods as they wished, but this extensive trade in beaver 
skins soon seriously reduced the numbers of beaver in the te rritory- -and by 1640, 
there was no beaver to be found. After fourteen years of profitable trade the Iroquois 
v.oi'e suddenly without the skins they needed to get more iron tools and guns. 

The only solution to the problems the Iroquois faced was to tap the seeming- 
ly unlir>uted su[3[)lies of beaver and otter in the rivers around the Great Lakes, but 
tlie trarie in this i-egion was controlled by the Hurons who lived between Lake Ontario 
and CJeorgian L^ay, and went to the French colonies along the St. Lawrence River. 
In 1642, after failing to negotiate access to the riches of the Huron's trading terri- 
torv. a !)atK-l of Iroquois attacked a small Huron village. This attack marked the 
beirinninir of .se\'en years of skirmishes between the Hurons and the Iroquois, By 
164!', the Huroti nation had been detroyed, and the Iroquois won access to the trade 
they needed. 

In the years after 1650, the Iroquois extended their control of the trade routes 
to tlie west, and kept the French from establishing direct connections with tribes 
formerly allied with the Hurons, but that did not entirely solve the problems of the 
Iroquois. 

Some Catiadian tribes still traded with the French, and because their home- 
land was so far frotn the territory they sought to dominate, the Iroquois could not 
conipletely control tfieir newly won trade. In 1654 and 1656, large fleets of canoes 
again converged on Alontreal with the furs that the Iroquois thought should come to 
triem. All through the 1 650's, the Iroquois were forced continually to raid and fight 
the {people of the north. 

But, each tirne the Iroquois sent their bands of warriors into New France 
and stopf)ed tlie St. Lawrence trade, the French became more determined to end the 
Iroquois throat. They almost succeeded in bringing about the downfall of the Iroquois 
in the early 1 660's w[ien ati epidemic of smallpox afflicted the Iroquois and thousands 
died. Rival tribes from both the north and the south used the opportunity that this 
epideriiic afforded to attack the Iroquois. The success of the raids by the Susque- 
hannah tribe in particular encouraged them to pursue the Iroquois even more 
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au'Li'rossively atul, in each of the following years, Iroquois traders were regularly 
atta(M\(Hl by the Susquehannah and occasionally successfully by the French. 

With the defeat of the Susquehannah in 1675, tliirty-five years of war between 
other Indian nations came to a temporary halt. Now the French threatened the Iro- 
quois by ignoring the truce negotiated in 1 667, and attempting to re-establish direct 
links with the west; bre.ak, the Ir oquois trade with New York and Albany, and tie the 
fur trade tdoser and closer to Montreal. French posts were built around the Great 
Lakes, uith each post linking the inland more tightly with Montreal and, at the same 
tiine, thri^atoning the Iroquois intluence in the wesi. And as each new post bound the 
fur trade oi' the inland more and more tightly with Montreal, the French began to 
[)lan for new attacks on the Iroquois homeland. The Iroquois tried to counter this 
danger by seeking closer alliances with the English, but this policy did not work: 
it caused the French to be more intent on breaking the power of the Iroquois while, 
at the same time, it led the English to claim that the supposed assistance that they 
were offering the Iroquois made them "subjects" of the English king. 

These claims of the English and French posed a new and real problem for 
the Iroquois, They had known for many years that both the French and the English 
claimed to rule them, but each tim.e the claim was made the Indians rejected it. 
In 1688, this sanie issue was raised in the course of negotiations for a treaty with 
the French and was again rejected by^ the Iroquois. Here is an extract from a docu- 
ment describing tliese negotiations. 

Declar*ation of the Iroquois in [presence of Monsieur de Denonvllle 
at Montreal, 15th June 1688 

They wished only to be friends of the French and English, 
equally, without either the one or the other being their masters, 
because they held their country directly of God, and had never 
been conquered in war, neither by the French nor the English, 
and that their intention was only to observe a perfect neutrality. . . - 



Ibid. IX, pp. 384-385. 
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Nations destroyed or displaced by the Iroquois 
in the Wars of the Iroquois^^^' 



From Williani Fenton, "The Iroquois in History, " in E eanor Leacock and Nancy 
Lurie, ed, , North American Indians in Historical Perspecti - e, (Random House, 1971), 

[). i:n. 
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'I 'lie l!!n.ulish C\)h)iiies, New b'ranot? and tho Ir(X|iK)is 

liut, for the Europeans in .-Vnierica tho move pressing question was who 
should dominate Anier'iea. Both tho English and tho Erencdi assumed that they liad 
a idi^ht to the land and the ric:hes of Anier-ica and that the Indians of America were 
their subiec*ts. When eonvenient, the irocjuois would go along with the claims, but 
most often they ^^■ould reject them. As the French and English presence in America 
^rew str-onger the demand that the Iroquiois should accept English or French sover- 
eignty grew itK^re and more insistent. Thus, increasingly, in the years after the 
1683 '.'onfei'ence , the Iroquois began to feel that it was more important to preserve 
their independenre than fight with tli*^ French to secure furs, and so be forced into 
th,e arms of the English. 

A war between Fr-ance and England had broken out in the 1690's, ending with 
a neaoo treaty in 1608, Almost as soon as they heard of the peace, the governors of 
New Fr-ance antl New Vork started squabbling about whether the Iroquois were sub- 
jects of England and France, In 1700, six Iroquois delegates traveled to Montreal 
to tell the French that they wished to make a lasting peace with New France. At the 
same time as tlie delegates were in Montreal negotiating this treaty, another party 
of Iroquois were in Albany, New York negotiating a peace treaty with the English. 
Tlie English go\'er*nor told the Iroquois delegates: 

I wonder- that I have not heard of (plans of the French for 
i:)eace with the Iroquois) and that you are not more zealous to 
op{:)ose their building a F'orte at Tjughsaghrondie als Wawyachtenek 
the principle pass where all your Beaver hunting is. You can never 
expect to hunt beaver any more in peace if you let them fortifie them- 
selves at that principle pass, if you are minded to secure your poster- 
ity from slavery and bondage, hinder itt. . . 

Itt would seern by pr-oposais I have lately heard were made 
att Canada that there has been sonie overtures of trade offer'd, 
uducli I can not belie\'e. " 

The Iroquois leaders listened to this speech politely. They wanted an alliance 
with bcjtli the Englisli and the French so were not prepared to do anything themselves 

Louis A. Lahontan, New V'oyages to North America , edited by Reuben G. Thwaites, 
Chica^(j, 1905, 1, 82. 
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to aiiiw)v till' h'rrnrh, even ihou^h the I''t*onch were building foft.s and trading posts 
on Luul that was i raditionaliy theirs . So their reply to tiie En/^^lish was diplomatic 
hut rirn\: if the l^n^lish did not like their alliance with the French and the expan- 
sion of h'reneh influence in Iroquoia they could stoj.-> the Frencli themselves. They 
were tr\vinu to foment trouble between Europeans but keep themselves out of any 
difficulties that might have resulted. Here is their reply, one that would in its 
careful am i^i^uity put the best of modern diplomats to shame. 

ISrother Corlaer =: - - Wee complain of ^he TVench of Canada's 
incroachin^' u[)on our territories and that they goe and build forts up- 
on our land without our consent, Wee pray that the great King of 
Enuland may be acquainted with itt, and that he will be pleased to 
lake cai'e tw pre\'ent itt. . . 

Brothei- Corlaer--The Governor of Canada has sent a party 
of men who are gone behind oui* Country privately to build a h'orte 
att Tjughsaghrondie you are desirious to know what wee have done 
in that case, Your people that have been att Onnondage can tell you-- 
--Wee thought this Governt would have done something in the matter 
and to have found you busy in your books and mapps (meaning that 
the line should be run between the two Governts) wee can doe no- 
thing in that case you know, wee have not power to resist such a 
Christian enemy, therefore wee must depend upon you Brother 
Ccjrlaerto take this case in hand and acquaint the great King wdth 
itt for what will become of us att this rate where shall wee hunt a 
bea\'er if the French of Canada take possession of our beaver 
country. . . ■ 

The settlement of 1701 was a compromise by the Iroquois- -but one that 
i^ave them the access they wanted to the furs of the west and at the same time 
guaranteed their independence of both the French and the English. Each of the 
Euro[)ean f)owers agreed to protect the Iroquois from threats on their territory 
and independence by the other, leaving them free to trade with whomever would 
give them the highest price for their furs. Everyone was, to some extent, satisfied. 

The peace of 1701 between the Iroquois, the French, and the English lasted 
f(jr sixty years. During these years the Iroquois lived in peace, prospering as a 
semi-inde[)endent nation occupying a buffer zone between New York and New France. 



Brother Coriaer: term of address Indians used for governor of New York. It 
means "Your Excellency. 

I.ahontan, New \ oyages , I, 84. 
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Thi.s peace cMuieti in 1759 with the defeat of New Ft-anre by England, a defeat that 
tlic Ir'oquois rould not prevent. It was only a lucky cliance that made it possible for 
Engl;..ui'.s Cieneral U olfe to capture Quebec and so bring about the incorporation of 
Canada into the English enipire in America. And, with France defeated, there was 
no lorii^'or' a balunce^c^'powe r for the Iroquois to hold, and so escape enc ire lenient 
by the Eni^lish. All the Iroquois .-ould do was delay this incorporation and, using 
the skills they had been exercising for- so long, exploit the growing differences be- 
tv. eon the English and their .American colonists for their advantage. This policy 
uorked t'nv a time but, as happened so niany times in America, events over which 
iho indians had no control defeated them: the American colonies rebelled against 
tiit^ir English ruler-s and the Iroquois had to make a decision about which side they 
should support. They chose the wr-ong side- -the English. While they won most of 
the battles they fought, far away negotiations made their military successes irrele- 
\a:u. Hy this tinie small Indian nations, however strong they niight be locally, were 
only pawns in the diplon acy of London and Paris. And once the Americans had 
gained control over the lands that were to become the United States there was no 
way in which single Indian nations could protect themselves from what were by the 
ITOO's the pressures of a stronger, better organized and more ruthless culture. 

The Ir*oquois were at the mercy of the armies of Washington who no longer 
had an English enemy to fight and they faced the anger of the Americans over their 
role in the Revolution. Their land was included in the territory that England ceded 
to Artie r*ica and the Americans wanted sovereignty over that land. Some of the Iro- 
quois were unwilling to live in an independent America and migrated to the still- 
British colony of Canada. Those who remained had nothing but their land to appease 
the anger of the Americans. Because the American governnient believed that Iroquois 
land should be obtainec* with sonie appearance of legality, the right to use land to 
bargain for peace and security on reservations was a weapon (though a weak one) 
that could be used to preserve something of the traditional Iroquois independence. 
F-iut threats, bribery, and the lure of riches for individual Indians were used to make 
sure that Iroquois land did fall into the hands of the Americans--although the Iroquois 
kef)t a small part of the territory in which they had hunted for centuries. The fate 
that had befallen and was to befall almost all of the American Indian people came at 
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l<)ng last to the Iroquois. Their wide-ranging territory and their once-awesome 
power had uone. Some of the leaders received special cash grants and annuities 
for selling the? land, although the annuities to the tribe amounted to only about $4 
apiece. 

The Destruction and Renewal of the Iroquois 

Uithiti Lhii'ty years of the American Revolution, the proud Iroquois became 
the inhabitants of reservations that were slums in the wilderness, ravaged by hun- 
ger, disease, and a loss of confidence in their own way of life. The population of 
Iroquoia fell fi'oii] about 8,000 in 1763 to about 4,000 in 1794. Drunkenness was 
wides|-jrea i. In I 79;-} a school teacher in Oneida, New York, wrote to his Indian 
at^ent tliat Since the Indians received their money this place has been a little hell 
on earth. Uisli yo-: at least write Orders that not one white man in the place shall 
eitiiei- sell rum or lend it to the Indians o:: any pretence whatsoever. There were 
also ry.any suicides of Iroquois men and constant accusations of witchcraft in the 
villaaes. All over the world and even today drunkenness, suicide, and a belief that 
!7iysterious forces are causing problems are the signs that a society may be break- 
imr apart. What conditions do you think led to these troubles in late eighteenth cen- 
tury Iroquoia? We will see in the next chapter that suicides and drunkenness are 
still major problems on many Indian reservations today. 

Two possibilities were offered to the Iroquois of the late eighteenth century 
as solutions to their probK-nis, as they are still possibilities to Indians today. 
Son.e of their leaders urged the tribe to adopt European ways and merge into white 
society. .Jose[)h Brant, the leader of the Iroquois group that migrated to Canada 
after trie Revolution, had become a devout Episcopalian and planned to learn Greek 
so that he could translate the Ne v Testament into Mohawk, one of the Iroquois lan- 
guages. He urged his people to adopt farming on the European model and tried to 
built an English-style village on the land his people held in Ontario. Other Iroquois 
leafifM's urged the people to hold steadfast to the old ways and resist any European 

Quoted in Anthony F. C. Wallace. The Death and Rebirth of the Seneca. New York: 
\ intage l^ooks. li)6D, p. 199. 
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customs. As Red Jacket, one conservative chief, told a missionary who came to 
his village, he "cannot see that learning would be of any service to us, " although 
he did say that "we will leave it to others who come after to judge (that) for them- 
selves. 

But neither of these positions helped most Iroquois families to solve their 
individual problems. It was impossible without land on which to hunt to live in the 
old way (and Red Jacket had played his part in selling Iroquoia). Most families 
could not adopt Joseph Brant's solution: he was an Iroquois chief, he had been to 
Enoland, his sister was married to an Englishman, and he had learned English 
ion.i^ befor-e. They could not make the jump from their old life of hunting and farm- 
in.^ small i:^arden patches to a new life with a new kind of work. This solution de- 
manded too much. Another answer to the Iroquois' problems was required, one that 
would give families a new reason for life and uncomplicated yet sensible rules to 
live by. The Iroquois found such a solution; too few other Indian nations have had 
such luck. 

In 1799 an Iroquois chief who participated in the discussions and conferences 
that led to rhe collapse of the Iroquois confederacy, Handsome Lake, experienced a 
series of visions in which he believed he had talked with Christ and the traditional 
Indian Great Spirit. Both told him of their concern for the drunkenness and witch- 
craft the Iroquois were experiencing, and urged him to tell his people that destruc- 
tion of the world was at hand but that salvation could come to those who refrained 
from the sins of drinking, witchcraft, and love map-ic. Under the influence of 
Handsome Lake and his disciples, temperance was enforced in villages; farming of 
corn in fenced fields began; sanitation was improved and with it health; and individual 
Indians learned the skills of weaving, blacksmithing , bootmaking, and carpentry. 
Schools were established in which the followers of Handsome Lake taught English to 
children A new source of cohesion and purpose emerged in Iroquoia; and although 
the tribe still suffered from intertribal feuding and attempts by the Americans to 
take its land, these problems seemed less important. 



Quoted in Wallace, op. cit. , p. 205. 
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Handsome Lake himself died in 1815, but his work was continued by disciples 
who created a church amongst his followers. This gave many Iroquois a source of 
spiritual strength to which tliuy could turn (as Europeans have turned to their churches 
in times of difficulty and trouble. The Church of Handsome Lake offered a community 
and a system of beliefs which permitted many Iroquois to accept and adapt to the new 
Euro{)Odn-d()minated world they had to enter to survive while, at the same time, hold- 
ing .^nu) ihcii' DU n pasts. 

T^i.iav most li-c.)C|Uois men support their* families by working on the railroads, 
in tiio fai-toi'ics uf Buffalo, and in the steel industry. Iroquois farms and housing are 
riiodern; and the change from a tribal pattern of life to one in which the family is cen- 
tral, one of tiie ciHicial teachings of Handsome Lake, has long been completed. They 
are moder-n. t[iou,£zh different Americans. But the messages that Handsome Lake taught 
art; still remorr.bered by many Iroquois and are a way by which many members of the 
nation preserve their* identification with their own non-European past. The Iroquois 
have experienced a different history than most other Indians. Tragically, too few 
Indians have been able to experience a cultural r*evival like the Iroquois; perhaps be- 
cause liiey were not able to share a similar triumphant past with this nation which 
was at one point the equal in strength and aggressiveness of America's white conquer- 
or- s . 

White Occupation of the iVIidwest 

We liave looked so far in this chapter at the history of one remarkable group 
of Indian people, and explored the impossible problems they faced as they attempted 
to reconcile their wish to be an independent Indian nation with the problems that flowed 
from t[ieir involvement in trade with Europeans. A number of Indian nations had 
histories similar' to that of the Iroquois, a history in which, for a period, they sur- 
vived and pr*ospered as independent nations although they were in contact with the 
Europeans. Howe\-er, most Indian communities did not share this pattern. Instead 
it v.as more common for Indians who came into contact with Europeans, and particu- 
lar*ly with the English, to have a brief period of f)rosperity that was followed by con- 
flict in which the Indians were defeated, and then by a time of disease and hanger 
caused by the loss of hunting and farming lands. Let us now look at this more typical 
pattern by tur-ning again to the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
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MODERN RESERVATIONS AND SEHLEMENTS OF IROQUOIS DESCENDANTS'" 




l\)ntiac's War* 



With tho departure of the French from Canada in 17(53, the ^^f.WDle pattern of 
life around the Great Lakes changed. The French gave up their chain of forts and 
posts extcndino- all through the region and along the I^lississippi Valley, and were 
re[)laced by the English. Old patterns of trade and loyalty were broken; and the pre- 
SLMUs which both the French and the English had given to "buy" Indian support, and 
uhich the Indians had regarded as proper repayments for their efforts on behalf of 
tfieir allioci^ .stup{K?d. Common presents had included blankets, knives, cloth, pow- 
der and shot, glasses, needles, thread, rum, and clothing. 

Sudderdy all of the problems associated with the changes that had been taking 
{dac^e in the lives of these people for over a hundred years surfaced. The first sign 
of thi.s outbiii-st of discontent was a religious n.ovenient among the Indian peoples of 
the Great Lakes, an emotional response to problems that they did not understand 
and w hich thev could not comprehend except in terms of supernatural forces of good 
and eviL A n^.an who became known as the Delaware Prophet had visions in which the 
Master of Life spoke to him telling iiim that the Indians faced eternal damnation and 
giving him detailed instructions which, if followed, would enable the Indians to drive 
whites from their country, recapture their happiness, and find again the road to 
heaven. Tfie Master of Life called the Delaware Propliet, Neolin, ("The Enlightened"), 
and appointed him to preach to the tribes. The Delaware Prophet went in search of 
the Creator and after several adventures found a village in which he met the Master 
of Life wlio told him: 

1 am the Master of Life. Listen to that which I will tell thee 
for thyself and for all the Indians. I am the Maker of Heaven and earth, 
and because I love you, you must do my will; you must also avoid that 
which I hate: I hate you to drink as you do; I wish you not to fight one. 
another; you take two wives, or run after other people's wives; you 
should have but one wife, and keep her until death. When you go to 
war, you Juggle, you sing the medicine song, thinking you speak to 
me; you deceive yourselves; it is to the Manito that you speak; he is 
a wicked spirit who induce you to evil,' and, for want of knowing me, 
you listen to him. 

The land on which you are, I have made for you, not for others: 
wherefore do you suffer the whites to dwell upon your lands. . . Were 
you not wicked as you are, you would not need them. Before those 
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whom you call your- brothers had arri\'ed, did not your bou' and arrow 
rnaititain you? Voii needed neither gun, powder, nor any other object. 
T[ie riesh of animals was your food, their skins your raiment. But 
when I saw you inclined to evil, I removed the animals into the depth 
of the forest, that you might depend on your* brothers for your neces- 
.sarios, for s'our clothing. Again become good and do my will, and I 
will send animals for your sustenance. 

Was the Prophet's call for a return to old ways possible after a hundred 
\ears of Indian contact with Europeans? Coiu'erts to the teachings of the Delawar'e 
l^rophet came fi'om far and wide. Within a year the religious movement that was 
initiated by trie Prophet became part of the inspiration of a series of attacks on 
British forts by Indians that historians know as Pontiac's Rebellion. 

In the spring of 1763, Pontiac, an Ottawa chief from a village near Detroit 
arid a disciple of the Delaware Prophet, began planning an attack on the British fort 
at Detroit. His [)lan was a spark that ignited the tribes of the northwest. Suddenly 
v.arriors from the Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatomi, Huron, Miami, Wea, Delaware, 
Shawnee, and weste rnmost Iroquois nations launched a series of attacks on the 
Ei"!u:li3h forts of the frontier. Within months many forts had been captured, and it 
seertied as if tiie English might be dri\'en out of their newly acquired territories. 
The English, however, were able to bring reinforcements from the east to reoccupy 
forts that had been, in son^ie cases, deser*ted by their Indian conquerors and, in 
other* cases, dro\'e the Indians away. By the summer of 17 63, the Indian warriors 
who had remained in the battle began to drift away from the war camps and return 
home for their summer hunting and fishing. By the end of the summer, at fort after 
fort, Indian bands were making peace with the English. With the signing of these 
individual peace treaties, a significant attempt by the Indians of the northwest to 
resist furiher assault on their lands faded away. 

But did the conspiracy of Pontiac represent a real attempt by the Indians of 
the nor'thuest to dri\'e Europeans from their lands? Here is part of a speech Pontiac 
ir;ade to the people who supported him at Detroit: 



■Quoted in Anthony F. C. Wallace. The Death and Rebirth of the Seneca , New York: 
\intage Books, 1969, pp. 117-118. 
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It is important for us, iny brothers, that we exterminate from 
our land this natioti which only seeks to kill us. You see, as well as 1 
do, that we cannot lon^t^er get our supplies as we had them from our 
brothers, the French. The English sell us the merchandise twice 
do^irer than the French sold them to us, and their wares (are worth) 
noiiiing. Hardly have we bought a blanket or something else to cover 
us. than we must tliink of having another of the kind. When we want 
to start our winter quarters they will give us no credit, as our bro- 
thers, the French did. When 1 go to the English chief to tell him that 
some of cnir comrades are dead instead of weeping for the dead, as 
aui' brotlier the French, used to do, he makes fun of me and of you. 
When I ask him for something for our sick, he refuses, and tells me 
triat [le has no need of us. You can see by that the he seeks our ruin. 
Well, mybr-others, we must all swear to ruin them! Nor will we wait 
any longer, nothing impedes us. There are very few of them, and we 
can easil\- overcome them. All of the nations who are our brothers 
strike a blow at them; why should we not do the same? Are we not 
ir:en like them? Have I not shown you the warbelts which 1 have re- 
ceived from our^reat father, the Frenchmen? He tells us to strike; 
why sh(juld we not listen to his words?- 

The Delaware Fi'ophet had called on the Indian people of the northwest to 
drive Europeans from America. But it was not the idea of war against the Europeans 
that became the spark of the Pontiac's war, but the idea of driving away the English. 
What does this teil us? Two hundred years of trading between the FVench (and the 
English) had brought the Indian people of the Great Lakes so completely into the 
world of Europe that they needed European goods and needed credit at the beginning 
of each winter. In fact, this interdependence between Europe and America's Indians 
had become so complete by the middle of the eighteenth century that a large part of 
the com.fjlaint of these Indians against the English rested around their unwillingness 
to keep up the kind of close contact that had developed during the French and Indian 
wars as the French and the English \ied with each other to buy the loyalty of the 
Indians with presents and high prices for furs. 

The Indians could not win a war , as distinct from a battle , against Europeans; 
England and the other European powers could organize their armies more efficiently 
than could the Indians, and they could plan a military campaign that would last for 
years. They had soldiers who would obey orders they did not necessarily understand, 

■Quoted in Council on Interracial Books for Children, Chronicles of American Indi an 
Protest, Greenwich, Conn. : Fawcett Premier, 1971, pp. 40-41. 
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and they had farmers who could grow food to feed their armies. Within the Indian 
nations there were no soldiers who would fight a war or obey orders they did not 
understand, there were no rulers who could govern without the active consent and 
support of their {)eople, and all of their men were citizen- soldiers who had to return 
to their homes at the beginning of each winter to collect the food their families need- 
ed to survive through the next winter. Because they had resources of this kind at 
their coi^unand to wield against the loose confederations of \'illages that made up an 
Indian nation, Europeans became an irresistible force in America, 

The American Occu{jation at the First "West " 

Although tl^e English eventually defeated the Indian nations who joined Pontiac's 
conspiracN' " ag-ainst them, the victories of the Indians did frighten them. They did not 
want to iind themselves constantly fighting in a land far from England itself, and far 
even from eastern towns like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. As a 
I'esult of tliis unwillingness to invoh'e themselves in constant small wars in the far- 
av.ay forests of the northwestern frontier, the British government agreed, as part 
of the ti'caties it made with the tribes sup[:)orting Pontiac , to set a boundary between 
the English and the Indian territories in America, and recognize the Indians as pro- 
pi'ierors of their traditional lands. But while this agreement seemed sensible in 
I.ond(.)ti, it infuriated England's colonists in America because they had assumed that 
thr- t'.nd of the l''rt'nrh and Indian wars would open the former French lands for settle- 
iiitMit. Ci^-orge \Vashi ngton, for example, in 1763 bought shares in a company that 
hoficd to buy and later sell 2. 5 million acres of land in the Ohio Valley. The agree- 
rreru England r^^iade with the Indians ended this scheme--but it did not end Washing- 
ton's interest in buying for later sale the virgin and unpopulated lands to the west of 
the boundary between the colonies and the Indian territory. And so he employed a 
S'-irv'eyor to find other ' valuable land" in the Indian territory. Here is part of a letter 
he wrote to his surwe\or; 

I can never look upon that proclaniation in any other ligh. 
(but this I say among ourselves) than as a temporary expedient to 
quiet the rtiinds of the Indians. . . of course, in a few years. . . I 
would recommend to you to keep this whole matter a profound se- 
cret. . . because I n^ight be censured for the opinion I have given 
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in respect to the King's proclamation, and then, if the scheme I am 
now [)roposing to \-oii u-as known, it might gi\'e the alarm to others 
an'l, by putting them upon a plan of the same nature (before we could 
lay a {)r*oper foundation for success ourselves) set the different inter- 
ests aclashing, and probably in the end o\-erturn the whole; all of which 
:r.ay be a\-oided by silent mana^^ement and the (operation) smugly car- 
ruod on by you under the pretence of hunting other gan^ie. 

After 176.S, it became more and more clear that the interest of the American 
colonies and the interests of England on sucii issues as the right of Americans to 
settle in Indian lands wer-e different. An\ericans wanted land--they did not want to 
trade furs 'Aith Indians. They wanted control over their own affairs so that they 
could i^.uike their oun decisions about moving further and furtlier into the 'wilderness" 
around the Gr-eat Lakes. We all know the result of this developing conflict of interest; 
in 1776 the thirteen v.olonies declared themselves independent of England. And as 
soon as the He volutionary War was o\-er a rush to the "empty" w^est began. 

Bui, uf . cnu-se, the lands of the west were not empty or unoccupied. They 
uei'e pec^nh^d by Indian hunters and farmers who depended on all the resources that 
ih.e land could provide for their livelihood. 'But these people did not share European 
ideas about owning land. Kor American Indians, land was part of their environment, 
no more important than, say, the rdvers or the lakes, or the trees that grew on the 
land. Their wealtii and their f^od came from the whole of their environment and no 
one fjart of that en\'ironment was more important than any other. Part of the food 
sufjf)ly of a band of Indians ame from gardening on small patches of land, part from 
fishing in streams and '-^kes, part from hunting the animals that roamed the forest; 
and part froni collecli' g fruits and nuts from trees. The people in each band worked 
together to get foor' .nd shared what they got. Because of this way of living no Indian 
groufj had anythin ., resembling a European idea of indi\ddual ownership. It was in- 
com[)r*e}iensiblr .) the Indians of the se'/enteenth century that anybody could believe 
that a particular* stretcdi of river, a certain group of trees or individual animals be- 
longed to ot J per^son or family. 

T'.e Eur()f)ean fur traders v.'ho came to America only to collect the harvest 
of the forests undur^stood these aspects of Indian society. But the men who came to 
Ibirl p. 4:^. 
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stvnii'r land for thLMiiselves did not. Thev wanted land and had no time to understand 
lu)u a [)0O[)lo, \v[ioin they s'iewed as pr'iniitive, understood their world. The ideas of 
i*i\ed wealth and individual ownership seem so obvious even to us that it is hard to 
understand hcnv the Indians vouid not grasp theni. Try to think of it in terms of a 
corr.patuson like this. The sea is an environment that we think about in ways similar 
to the ways in which Indians thought about their world. To a fisherman, no particular 
pieee of the sea is worth owning; but all of it is important because all of it combines 
to sup|)ort fish. Also, we see the sea as inexhaustible; in the same way the resources 
of the land seen:ed inexh.austible to the Indians of America. The willingness of the 
Indians to uele on^.e Europeans faded after 1763, as they realised that they meant to 
di'i\'e the Indians from their land and to change their environment for'ever. But as 
v.e lia\e seen earlier, the arrival of Europeans with skills and goods wliich were 
unknown to the Indians but which they felt they needed had already begun to destroy 
Indian, society. 

In 17P0, there were about four n":iIlion people in the United States; ten years 
later there were only five million people, but by 1810 there were over seven niillion. 
Thousatids rushed westw^ard to fulfill then- dreams of owning a farm. The Indians 
who "owned'' and occupied the lanrl ■-. ■ a threat to the ideal of private ownership 
and a nuisance to be eliminated. But l, ■■ v >"d States government recognized the 
legal right of Indians to the land they occupied. Thus these rights had to be elimin- 
ated by treaties in which the land w^as ceded to the U. S. government in exchange for 
payments to the Indians. As a result, as settlements pushed the frontier further and 
further west, government officials followed along negotiating treaties which legalised 
what was happening. But almost invariably, Americans who had settled "illegally" 
on Indian lands had taken matters into their own hands long before the government 
officials had arrived and had tried to drive the Indians away from their farms and 
settlements by force. This produced bitterness and rage among the Indians who 
wanted to preserve their own freedom, and their way of life. 

In the midwest, the Indians found a great leader, the Shawnee Tecumseh, 
who led them into active resistance to the American advance into the lands north of 
the Ohio River. To Tecumseh, tlie War in 1812 between the United States and England 
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a i-haru'e such as will never occur again--tor us Indians of North 
An\erica to form ourseh'es in one great combination and cast our 
lot with the British in this war. And should they conquer and again 
cret mastery of all of North America, our rights to at least a portion 
of the land of our fathers will be respected by the King. If they should 
not win and the whole country should pass into the hands of the Long 
Knives--we see this plainly--it will not be many years before our 
last place of abode and our last hunting ground will be taken from us. 
and the remnants of the different tribes between the Mississippi, the 
[,akes and the Ohio River will be all driven tow^ards the setting sun.- 

Tecuniseh's woi'st fears camo to pass. But he fought the encroachments of whites on the 

Indian lands of the midwest e\'ery inch of the way until, fighting with the English, he 

was killed in lolS. lie was one of the great figures in the history of America- -when 

we include in that histor\\' Indians as well a.s whites. But without allies, without unity, 

and v.itliout leaders who sau clearly what the Indian interest was, and threatened by a 

an ai:orossi\e uo\-ernment and culture, Indian opposition to the U. S. melted away. 

Indians After the VV'ar 

Tlie inconclusive ending of the War of 1812 resulted in an agreement between 
Britain and the United States to end the thirty or so years of skirmishing that came 
after the Re\'olution by establishing a permanent division of North An^erica- - with the 
sarrie result that had occurred so many times before--the Indians were the 'losers. 
The American governn^ent was free to secure all of the lands in its territory for its 
settlers. 

In 1818 it was decided in Washington that a treaty was needed with the Indians 
of the lower peninsula of Michigan that would clear all of that rich territory for settle- 
ment. In the fall of 1819, General Lewis Cass, the Governor of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, set out fron^. Detroit for the important settlement at Saginaw to conduct the treaty 
negotiations. Pie was entering a world that had been changed by two hundred years of 
white occupation of America, in which Indian leadership had been defeated in futile 
wars. White Americ^ans had thought seriously about their Indian predc-cessors only 
when they were in the way, or could promote their ambitions. Cass knew all this very 
well. 

Ibirj, pp. 77-7?>. 
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A treaty liad ..eon niacie in Detroit in 1807, in which the Umted States go vern- 
ir.ent ha:.l agreed to ui\o $1, b'oO annually to some Chi[)pewas aroiuid Detroit in return 
tor* land. Tiiis money had never been paid. As Cass wrote in a letter to the U. S. 
U'tn-e rnpiie nt: 

It would be lio[)eh:ss to expect a fa\'orable result to the [)r'0{)osed 
treaty unless the annuities [)r'ev'LOusly ciue are discharged, Under 
these .'ircun^.stances I have felt myself em bar rassed and no course 
has been left to me but to procure the amount of the Chippewa annu- 
ity on ii:>' own r*esponsibility. By the liberal conduct of the Director.- 
of the bank in this {)laee, I have succeecied in procuritig that annuity 
in sil\er, and thus shall be able to comply with past engagetnents 
before I ^.-all upon the Indians to perform others. 

This {)ai'ai^rapli cu.^mes frojn a letter Cass wrote to the Secretary of War in 
Wastnngton; should we I'egard our assessment of its tone as a fair reflection of what 
Cass hir;Kself luight ha\'e felt'.^ Here is another' quotation from an article Cass wrote 
in Uie ia:^0's: 

That a few naked wandering barbarians should stay the march of 
c ulti\'atiori and improvenient, and hold in a state of perpetual un- 
{)roducti\eness inimense regions formed by Providence to support 
millions of hunian lacings. . . 

Cass made a speech to the Indians telling them how much the government 
(.•ared for their* v.elfar*e, how !iuich better a life of farming was than hunting and fish- 
ing, how mucfi better life on reservations was, and how many goods would be given 
Lhem if they would agree to the ternis the gover'nment was proposing. The chief 
S{jokesman of the Indians, O-ge-maw-ke-ke-to, followed: 

W'e 'dive here to snioke the pipe of peace, but not to sell our lands. 
Our Ajiierican Father wants them. Our English Father treated us 
better. He has never asked for them. Your people trespass upon 
our hunting grounds, ^'ou flock to our shores. Our waters grow 
u-arni. Our land melts like a cake of ice. Our possessions grow 
smaller and smaller. Our women reproach us. Our children want 
homes. Shall we sell from under them the spot where they spread 
thei r blanket s ? ■'^•'•^ 

(Quoted in l'*red Dustin, "The Treaty of Saginaw 1819. Michigan Arc heologist , 14, 

ir»68. pp. na-fio. . 

■ Quoted in U'. L. G. Smith. , The Life and Times of Lewis Cass , New York: Derby 
and Jackson. 1856, p. 204. 

Quoted in Anthoriy F. C. Wallace, "Some Psychological Determinants of Culture 
Clia.nge in an Ir^onuois Community. " U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
140. I'.jol, p. 64. 
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Cass' reply to this speech was angry and its meaning was clear. He told O-ge-niaw- 
ke-ko-to that the Americans had defeated the English and their Indian allies (including 
the Chippewa) and that the luies of war permitted the Americans to take the lands of 
defeated foes. But, he said, the Americans were generous and would give the Chippewa 
sometiung in return for their la.-.d- -ample reservations and instruction in agriculture. 
With this speoc-h Cass left to await for events to take their course. ' 

Nothing happened for au^ne days after opening speeches--or at least our re- 
cords of tfiese negotiations written by wliites say that nothing happened. However, 
after days of waiting, word was sent out unofficially by members of the American 
delegation that Cass wa.s willing to permit parcels of land to be given to the Indian 
families uf the white traders working in the Saginaw Valley. Almost inmiediately the 
Indians "agreed" to negotiate a treaty and on the next day a draft of the Treaty of 
Sagi.-iaw was signed. The main body of the treaty had three prowsions: six million 
acres of land were ceded to the government, 35,000 acres were granted to the 
Indians as reservations, and about 7,000 acres (eleven sections of 640 acres each) 
were resei-ved for the families of the eleven traders. In September, 1819, 114 Indians 
put their marks on a treaty that ceded their traditional hunting lands. Cass had told 
them that they had to agree to sign as the cost of defeat, but what could talk of defeat 
have meant to these Saginaw Chippewa? This was not sufficient to make them agree 
willingly to sign a piece of paper. What probably happened between the first speeches 
at .Saginaw and the final signing? 

The treaty marked the end of Indians' power in Michigan. Eighteen years 
later, in 18:37, another Commissioner of Indian AlTairs dictated a new treaty with the 
remaining Chippewa that required them to give up the reservations they had been 
granted by Cass. In 1855, yet another treaty gave some of this reservation land back 
--but only twenty-two Indians were present to sign this last treaty. In the interven- 
ing years disease, migration, as.similation, and indifference had done what Cass was 
unwilling to try to do in 1819, to encourage the Indians of Michigan to go away and not 
be a nuisance standing in the way of white settlement. The fluid society that was the 
hallmark of the Chippewa and which had led them into Micliigan in the first place in 
search of furs and money, facilitated their passing away. Without a strong social 
structure, individual Chippewa lands made what they could of their new world and 



>it'adiiall\- disappeared. In 1900, there were about 6,000 Indians livin^^ in the state, 
tr.ainly in tlie ap[)iM' [jeninsiila, with only a few latuilies still li\'in.£^ on the rese r\ations 
that had been created in die Sagina^v Valley. The pattern that had been and was the 
liistory of the Indian peoples of the eastern half of the United States was repeated. 

Only in the west, in the barren lands of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, VVyoniing, 
Montana, North Dakota, and Soutl^ Dakota where farming was impossible and settlement 
eame late was it [possible for Indian nations for a time to escape this fate. Because 
th.e.se lands were poor, the people wlio li\ed on them remained relatively untouched 
by the acti^'e deiriands of indi\idual land seekers until after the Civil War. TIiey shar- 
ed and sh.ai-e the [)roblems of the Indians of the eastern half of the Nation. 

As we shall see in the next chaptei', the tragedy that the arrival of Europeans 
in A:r;erica in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries begati continues to the present. 
Earn year tlie situation becomes more difficult for those Indians who are not able to 
loin Amer-ica's European society like the Iroquois Joseph Brant, and who seek like 
the followers of Handsome Lake a way to jjreserve something of their traditional 
culture wmle adaptitig to the new. 
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CHAPTER IV 
INDIAN AMERICANS TODAY 



We have discussed the history of the Iroquois—an Indian people of the north- 
eastern quarter of the United States. We did this because it seemed that the best way 
to come to an understanding of the roots of the problems of America's Indians was 
by way of an in-depth study of a particular region. We assumed, of course, that the 
history of the region we were studying was similar to that of other regions. This was 
a reasonable assu:::ptiun : the Indians of the northeast shared with all other Indians in 
America the problerr.^: that flowed from contact with European civilization. Traditional 
ways of life uere disrupted by European trade. Whites demanded their lands and took 
them by force when tribes were unwilling to "sell. " They removed and confined a peo- 
ple who had lived freely on all the land to often worthless reservations. Certainly 
som.e of the most dramatic and tragic events in the history of the relations between 
the Indians and Uveir European conquerors did not appear in the northeast with the 
mtensity and horror that they did in the nation as a whole. But in one sense, the de- 
struction of the Indian people that took place in the east was more terrible than it 
was in other parts of the nation because it was almost total. 

Census figures show this in a cold way. We do not know how many Indians 
there were within the borders of the present United States at the time of the European 
invasion (the estimates range from one to ten million), but it does seem clear that the 
northeast part of the United States was once fairly densely populated. Today only about 
35,000 of the nation's 600,000 Indians live in this region, mostly in New York State. 
The people of the east shared with all of the Indian people of America the common 
experience of disease, malnutrition and massacre (these three factors led to the fall 
of .America's Indian population from about 600,000 in 1800 to about 250,000 in 1850), 
and they suffered the almost total loss-'of their land. 

But there is another side to this bleak picture of Indian life in the east. Most 
reservations there can at least support their small populations. (It is in the west, 
where most Indians live, on reservations created out of wasteland, that the problem 
of Indian poverty is most acute. ) There is in the east one of the few Indian communi- 
ties, the Caughnawaga Iroquois, many of whose men work on the high steel as riggers, 
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that ir..i>ie a sii^'oesst'ul Li(Ui)tation to the donunatil t;ultuix^ of uhite Anietuca, They live 
as Iiiilians while at tlie same time riharirm the pt'o.spet^ity of America. The story of 
the C'au^hnauaaa i.s a euriotis one. In 1714, one English observer of the Iroquois 
statoci tliat "i\]ov u ill walk over deep Brooks, and Creeks, on the smallest poles 
and that without any I 'eai- or Coneern. " In 1886, the managers of a bridge - building 
prt.Mei:t on the Sr. I.awrenv.e }\i\er in Canada, saw members of the Caughnawaga 
[roquois s.h'.3v, inu triis skill and recruited them to work as idggers on their pi'oject. 
Cauglinawaua irie:i eageidy took this work because it satisfied their manly ideals. 
Today there- art- uOO f )rvXsinM*ous CJaughnawaga Indians iiviiig in Brooklyn but using 
tiiei!* reser\aiitMi ill C3uebec as a summer resort, a retirement community, and as 
a place v, h.er^c th.cir ciiildren can be educated in IMohawk, English, and French. The 
sii.all, I'loseh -knit corrimunity of Caughnav.aga Iroquois, with skills that can earn 
i\\t}rA :7*.oney, preser\'ed their tribal base. Triey ha\-e schools on their rese r\'ations 
ihdi res[)eci their traditions and so can teach other children to be both Indians and 
-Vir.ei-ii-ans. I^ecause of this, they escape from the problems afflicting so many of 
the nation's Indians, [:)articularly those on the reservations of the west and central 
i.dai!is. 

?vlan\ , many .American Indians ha\'e not been able to make such a succ:essful 
adajjtation to th.e den^iands of v.liite .-Vmerica: they do not speak English well, they 
have not been sureessful at school, they cannot hold or get jobs, and they do not 
share trie values of the dominant society. As a result they live with po\'erty and dis- 
ease. 



U. S. UNEMPLOYMENT RATES-- 


\'ear 


Indians on Reservations Non- Whites 


All Males 




1065 


41.9 7.4 


4. 0 


1M66 


41.9 6. 3 


3. 2 


1 f»67 


M. 'A 6. 0 


3. 1 



Citeri in Anthon\' h' . C. Wallace, "Some Psychological Determinants of Culture 
C'hange in an Irocjuois C'omm unity, " U. S. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 
l:)51, p, 64. 

Tables adapted fron\ Alan L. Sorkin, .-buerican Indians and Federal Aid. Washington: 
L-ir'ookings Itistituto, 1971. 
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INCOME OF INDIAN, NONVVHITE, AND ALL MALES IN DOLLARS 



Year 



All 



N on -Reservation 



Reservation 



Non-WIiites All Males 



19:>f) 
1944 
1049 
1959 
1964 



n. a. • 
n. a. 

950 
1, 925 
n. a. 



Percentaue Increase 
1939-1964 



n. a. 
n. a. 

1, 040 

2, 570 
n. a. 



500 
660 
825 
1, 475 
1, 800 

260 



925 
1, 600 

1, 925 

2, 950 

3, 426 

270 



2, 300 

2, 900 

3, 475 

5, 050 

6, 283 

173 



COMPARISON OF CAUSES OF DEATH 
BETWEEN INDIANS AND U. S. , ALL RACES 
CALENDAR YEAR 1967 



Cause of Death 



Ratio: Indian to Rest of U. S. 



Accidents 

Diseases of the heart ' 
Influenza and pneumonia 
Diseases of infants 
Stroke 

C*i I' rh OS is o( the Liver 

Honiicide 

Diabetes 

Suicide 

Tube rc ulosis 

Ciastritis 



3. 9 
. 7 

2. 4 
. 9 
. 9 

4. 4 

3. 5: 
2. 1 

2. 1 
8. 0 

3. 3 



-Mostly illnesses of older people. Proportionately fewer Indians reach the age 
groups w[]cr*e these diseases become important. 



n, a. 



not. available 
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PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS BY AGE; 
INDIAN AND U. S. ALL RACES (1967) 



Indian U.S. All Races 



Under 1 


13, 


. 9 


4, 


, 3 




4, 


. 3 


0. 


7 


5-14 


2. 


5 


0. 


9 


14-15 


7. 


5 


2. 


0 


2 5-:^ 4 


8. 


2 


1. 


9 


3 5-44 


9. 


0 


4. 


0 


4 5-54 


9. 


7 


8. 


9 


55-64 


11. 


6 


15. 


9 


65-74 


15. 


0 


23. 


7 


0\'er^ 7 5 


18. 


0 


37. 


7 



These statistics tell only part of the story of. the plight of the Indian in Amer- 
ica. He is poor, often sick, and badly educated. The history we described in the last 
chapter tells us sonie of the reasons for this. America's Indians were able, at least 
initially, to halt the tide of European occupation of Ameri.ca. But only for a compar- 
ati\"ely short period: the desire that the Indians nad for European goods threw them 
into the arms of the whites so that, as in the case of the Iroquois, tensions within the 
Indian community caused, in large part, the destruction of Indian civilization. 
Internal pressures and needs, diseases that the Indians had no immunity against de- 
stroyed their v/ays of life. 

In the face of the destruction of their social institutions and their economy, 
what could individual Indian families do? In a loose sense they had two real options; 

(1) They could join white society when and how they came into contact with it: by 
marrying a trapper, by learning to read and write and joining a mission organization 
or the £;,^overnnient , or by farming. Many Indians took and are taking thiis path. 

(2) They couhJ acc^ept the offer of the U. S. goverr.nient to make treaties with thc^ir 
tribes, and live on the reservations and the allotments they were granted, at peace 
v.'itl; both the government and themselves. Provided that the land on v/hich their 




i^esein-ations wei^e located was not wanted by other settlers, this solution also worked 
for luiiny Indians. They could accept the rules and re^,ndations which the govern- 
niLMit iircposed on them, and services that the government and missions pro\dded 
thcrn. Sometimes they could do this without yielding their own independence, 

A lai-o-e part of the problem of the Indians today has its origins in the adapt- 
ations that indiMdual Indians, one by one, have had to make to the press of European 
civilization and .-ulture. While some jM-og»ess has been made to help the Indians, 
itus proctross ha^; not been adequate. The following case study of a midwestern 
Indian nation illustrates the problems of cultural adaptation and change, 

Tno Te ri rii naticMi of the .Meno minee 

At the tir.ic of European entry into the territory that became Wisconsin, the 
Au-nondnoe v.ere a small group living in one village who had been almost wiped out 
bv wai' uith other trdbes during the mid- seventeenth century. The tribe was weak 
an<.l disorganized, unable to resist white influence, and, during the next century, 
the :\Ienoininee f)roved so receptive to both the French and the English that they 
wet-e converted to Christianity sooner than any other tribe in the region. 

The government of the United States made its first serious contacts with the 
Menondnee in iho early 1800's. Authority was quickly established over the tribe, 
and th.e usual process of treaty and land purchase went smoothly. In 1821, the 
Menominee were f ux:ed to permit the landless Stockbridge and Oneida Indians from 
New York State to settle on part of their land. In 1831, they ceded their first land 
to the goveimment for settlenlent and, by 1854 the IVlenominee had relinquished 
0, oOO.OOO acres in return fcr a reservation of 275,000 acres of isolated and for- 
ested wilderness that nobody at the time wanted. However, the peace that the Men- 
on-inee thought they had bought by moving to a wilderness did not last for many years. 
Their wilderness was forested and the timber barons of Wisconsin wanted their land; 
iuckily, however, the .Menominee were able to resist this new pressure to cede their 
land yet a^^^ain, and kcfjt their reservation. 

nowe\er, the Menomin3e could not keep the U.S. government from under- 
nu'iiin.^^ their traditional patterns of leadership. In 1890, the tribal cliiefs were taken 
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to Washin.i^ton aiui persuaded to surretidt.-r their titles and become tribal judges 
ap[)oiiited In' the government. As the traditional chiefs died, the go\'ernment appoint- 
ed the most cooperati\'e tribe members as judges, with the result that (in the words 
of one antlu'opologist who lived on the reservation for over a year in the 1940's)i 
"Mot*e and moi-e the traditional leadership was undermined and the function of the 
ti'ibal council circumscribed. In tlieir place the government built up a system of 
dit*ect and paternalistic relationships between itself and the individual Alenominee. 
Traditional institutions faded away and were not replaced by any new institutions- - 
with the I'esult that the tribe lost a sense of why it was living together or where it 
was aoing. Largely because of these policies of the U.S. Indian Service (later the 
Bui*eau of Indian Affairs), the Ale nominee became dependent on government officials 
for decisiotis about their future, and developed little experience in managing the 
\'illage co'incils, their own hospitals, schools and libraries or in making decisions 
concerning such matters as taxes. 

\*et, df-spite these problems, the Menominee were reasonably prosperous 
bei:'ause tiie reser\*ation had a steady income from its tribal forests and a tribally- 
owned timber mill. Men could work in the mill when they wanted some money. 
Profits fron^ the tii^nber mill had also permitted the reservation to build up utilities 
that provided cheaj) electric power and telephones to families of the reservation, 
and a hosr^ital which any of the Menominee could use as often as they wished without 
jjaying. Almost all other services on the reservation were provided by the federal 
government through tfie Bureau of Indian Affairs--snow was swept, when anybody 
bothered, by Bureau trucks, and roads were repaired by the Bureau. Most of these 
services were paid for with tribal funds. 

It was this prosperity that brought the Menominee to their problems. In 1908, 
a lav; had been passed b\' Congress that strictly controlled how much timber could be 
rut from Menominee forests each year. In 1934, members of the tribe began to be- 
lieve tiiat too much timber v. as being cut from their land and went to court to get 
1.1 a mages from the federal government for permitting excessive cutting. Seventeen 

Hporge Splndler, "Socdoc ultural and Psychological Processes in Menominee 
A(:(.:ulturation , " University of California Publications on Culture and Society, V, 
i:»55, p. 56. 
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ye:u\s Litei- tlu'V uon iheir case arul were :iwarde.l dari-.a^eH of .^8,000,000 w.hieli, 
uhe!i a..hleJ to exi.stiiio- tribal furicis. meant that the l.i-ihe as a wliolo had just under' 
•MO. 000, 000 in the bank. 

The ti'ibe decided tliat the best thini,r it could do witli this windfall was to 
keep [lalf for- eoinrnunity improvement and to div'ide the I'est by iriving $J , 500 to 
each individual in the tribe. The plan had to be appi'oved by tlie U. h^. Seriate Sub- 
c'Mm:viittee (jn Indian Affairs. This c(Mumittee was heaiied by .Senator- George VVatkins 
of ( tail uho stroncrly believed that the Indians should be allowed to manage their- own 
affair-s. lie told tlie representatives of one trdbe when they appear-ed before his coni- 
mitte<.' in Washing toil : 

. . . Ue want to take off the sliackles and make you free men, free 
to make a mistake or two if you want to, if that is the way it has 
to be dc.Mie. That is the way most of us learned, by makiiig a few 
nustakes. T[iat is wliat we ai'e trying to do for you, take the shack- 
les off. We [jay you a great t:ompliment when we say you are sure 
to do a good job. In fact I think you will do a better job than we 
ha\'e been dair\g for i;-;5 years. . .1 cannot be a party, personally, 
to seeing the United States go and deprTve the people, the citizens, 
wlio are able to take care of themselves, of the right to make their 
own decisions, arui have the United States go on and make those 
decisions for them. That is the right that you are entitled to have- 

Senator Watkins had been thinking about the problems of the Indians for 
nrany vears and he had concluded that the L'. S. government had caused more pro- 
blen-s for the Indians than it had solved. He answered the Alenon^inee 's request for 
their money by proposing to terminate the trusteeship that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs held; thus [permitting them to use their money to find their own way in the 
wordd. 

Senator VVatkins believed that government should not interfere too much in 
the lives of individuals, which explained his decision concerning the Menominee. 
Whatever you may think of his views as thr applied to white Americans--do you 
think his analysis of Irvlian problems was correct? What might the Alenon^inee face 
if tiiey were suddenly "terminated?" These are difficult questions and we will come 
back to them in the last {.)ages of this book. 



Quoted in Gary Orfield. A Study of the Termir-iation Policy , (uripublished M. A. 
thesis, University of Chicago, 1966),]). 36. 
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SiMiator \^'alkins wriit lo the I't'si.' r*^ aiion in Juiu.', l!).')!^, ami loki ihv tribal 
i'.niiu-il thai uiili\ss vulvd lo ' :;iana^o liu.'it* own affairs" In; would nol rcn'oinnnMK 

thai ihcv he uivtMi ilu' $l,r)00 \n^v rapita paviuonts ihe.v waiitucL ilr thcMi loft tlic rescr 
alion aihl auaiu-d \hc u-il)al voU: . LaUM' thai day ihu tribal council \-otod 161.^ tu n in 
!'a\ i)r of tcrniination of fcd<'ral support to tlie tribe. Sonio v'oted for the terininatiun 
"ht'raiise of the ihreat lo hold ut) iht' distributi(3n of the per capita payments that they 
wanted so l.)aLilv, Oihei's supportr-d le nnination because they l)elie\ed tliai tribe 
nienibt'cs wet\' r<'adv in Mianaij;e ilieir own affairs, without federal tutelage, 

'I' hi' fii'st draft of ihc ternd nation scheme prepared by tlie tribe's lawyers 
bi'<iUi;hl out a stronii' oi^position to teri"ninatian. When the fidl implications of ternnii- 
atiop. l)ecai:'i< ■ \^idel\' {\no\^n, tht.- oij[)osition to it becanie c}\ erwhelnd ng. At anothe- 
n-eetiriii of tii^- lidbal i-ouncil late in IfT).'), the tr'ibe voted HK") to 0 to oppose ter- dn- 
ation. This ^-orciph-^te Turnab(}ut in ihk' cote is not easy t(} explain. The jjrt^blei s that 
tiie tribe was to face in the next twenty years begaa at that meeting, 

C'onfr-oiued with this ^ ote against te rn^ination, families w lio had dominated 
the tribal council of the MGru)nunee for years and liad agreed with the tc ;mination 
decision did not kriow what lo do- T[ie>- did not really understand how . ^shington 
wor'ked. and believed that if a siuiator wanted something, it would hap, .en. They ac- 
cepted w!iite leadershifj and u anted to please the gov'ernment as best iliey could. But 
the\- no v.- fatHui the r^.-.a jorit^' in the tribe whitdi was fiercely hosti^ to the whole idea 
o\' tci'.nnnaiion, I'here was no way of working out fundamental conflicts of this kind 
on the r-eservation, but the leadei\s of the Menominee were sti i left wdth the task of 
figuriiiL; oui vdiat to do. They decdded to take the path of least i^esistance and agree 
to accc'p! the if.iea of" termination but ask for time to make c:ertain tliat a termination 
scdietne \s as woi^ked out carefullw Clearly this a|)p roach to the problem iViade a 
gtx-at deal vjf sense. A year later a bill to terminate federal trusteeship o\'er the 
MeiioiViii'UM.' passf.'d. As 1^ resident Eisenhower signed the IjiU, he said: 

The Menotriinees ha\-e alreacJy demonstrated that they are 
ablr- to Pianage their assets without supervision and take their place 
on an rqual fo.jting with other eitixens of Wisconsin and the Nation. 
I extend tri\ wat'mest corr. mendation to the members of the Trdbo for 
thf ] ;: ,jj ressi ■. c ; progress they ha\"e acdiievefi and for the cooperation 
:ia\e gi*/en t[ie C'oriLM'css in the (Je\-e lopment of this legislati(;n, 
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In a vea.1 sense, they have opened up a new era in Indian affairs- -an 
era of .l^ rowing self reliance whicli is the logical culmination of more 
than a hundred years of activity by the Federal government among 
the Indian people."'' 

The White House was a long way from the Menominee reservation in Wiscon- 
sin and, hx)ked at with the beneift of hindsight, we can see that t\us statement by the 
President was quite premature. On the reservation, people were angry and afraid 
and by this time distrustful of their leaders who had sold them, most Menominee be- 
lieved, down the drain. 'l hope Vm Jead before termination comes, " said one Men- 
ominee, "I have thought about giving my daughters and granddaughters sleeping pills. 
Another said: "The white man did not live up to his treaties! They took most of our 
land and now v. ant to take mori^. 

Vet the Menominee tribal leaders worked for the next seven years to come up 
with a plan for termination which would satisfy the government. The government 
officials on the reservation and in the Bureau of Indian Affairs had worked for term- 
ination because it was government policy. Some members of the tribe worked for 
termination because that seemed the best policy, but, increasingly, the rank and file 
luciubers of the tribe opposed the whole idea. But termination was, after 1953, the 
law, and despite the fact that there was no agreement about how the termination was 
to be put into effect, the machinery that Senator Watkins had started ground on all 
through the 1950's. In 1961, a plan for termination was made final despite the oppos- 
ition. 

The plan for termination was complicated. All of the tribe's assets, its land, 
the forest, and the timber mill, was given to a company called Menominee Enter- 
fjrises which was owned by members of the tribe, but controlled by the small group 
of Alenoiriinee who had accepted the idea of termination. The area on which the re- 
servation was located was converted into a county, which was supposed to pro\dde 
r^oads, schools and the like--all the services that any normal county government 
provides its people. The idea was that the profits of Menominee Enterprises would 
[provide enough money to pay the taxes that would be required to support the county. 

Ibid, p. 109. 



^■Quoted in David W. Ames and Burton R. Fisher, "The Menominee Termination 
Crisio: Barriers in the Way of Rapid Cultural Transition. " Human Organization, 
18, Hif^O, p. 103. ■ 
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"Tiu' diiYit'Lil iii,\s ii;an>. Tliu nu)nL'\" that, had bcuMi spu.it in Uii' vulu'm 

\ovc ilu' ariual UM'MUiuUion (tliu di sL fi luition of $1, r)00 ptM" |n,M\s(»ii iliLil had slai-UMl 
llu* \\iK)h' nfOi Or^s louai'ils t.o nninatiori and all the other costs of plaiiiun^^ for the 
sr ht.':!;i' ) liad ♦.'xhaiisU'd the tribal tn^asLiry. The tidbe i.Miteri'd its period of terinin- 
alion Vviiii iiule ol the money it neftieij to iinpro\-e its Unnbeidn^ operations, inake 
then; more t)rofitable, and so prosicU* the laxcs that the iH)Linty needed if it u-as to 
h.a\o iln' sehools, roatis, and the healtfi and welfare ser\iees that the needs of 

the '\h'tio:rdi\tM.-' rdiLdi'ed afid thi- State demanded. The efforts that u'Oi'e made aftei" 
IMol to put Menonunet' l*Jnterp rises on a profitable basis otdy made matter's woi'se. 
The n;anaL:ei's of tfie rompan>' disndssefJ all of the Alenoniinee men \^lio worked at 
; "r.e ^)nl\' '/. hen ii\ey iieedeil mone\' and f)erformed pcjoidy, l he\- sold some o]' tlie 

resi.' i"\ aliuj: land to a \^ [iite .le\ elo[)er u.) ereate a \'aeation village, they tried to sell 
-t. '.OO arri'S of Uudf land lo llie Stale for a park, and th.ev tdosecj the tinbal hospital 
to sa\'e ::;0!':e\. in I'art, expj.* rienrc has sho^^■n that man>' of the Alenominef* were not 
roads" tit opt- \^ith iiie i'reedoivi that they (obtained. 

Thr ti-ioL' :n^'i:djL' fs ii-t 1 h-st the .dianec to ^et to work u'hen the^>' v.-anted it, 
lost tlurii ho-;t)ital. and lost [.»art of the land that had been theirs foi' <n-er a hundi'(?d 
■/ears. The <'i"iar:ues that follov/ed termination made the probletns of the peo()le on 
iiu: r-esfr'\ atiun iviore difficidt than ihov h3.d beeii at an}' point before termination. 
Welfar'e 'a as all that \'/as a-/ailable to r::an\- of the people, and one feature of the 
te I': :ii nation rMdu/nu/ miade that a terrible alternative to many tribal members. 

?dariV .\len.nr;:inL^e had re(^ei\ed, u[it?n Menominee Enterprises was c:reatecl, 
a bond whdc h /.ouhl in.ature in tin; vear 2000 for $3,000. These were worth $1,200 
in li'Tl. T(» recei\'e welfare in \Ms('0;nsin at that time a recipient could not have 
assets 'Aortli more tiian roOO- rT'^O. The only v. ay a Menominee family coidd jL^et wel- 
faiNj was to turn its bortds o-/er to tliei state. Many families had to take this path and 
iji\e th.eir bonds in what v/as sup[)os*iiVl to be their eompany to tlie state with the result 
tiiat by I'^o'S the State cjf \\'isrcjnsin'^|fained ouiiershij) of $1,030,031 of bonds in 

V 

Ah/n(;irdnee I:*nte roidses . [^r(jbltM:;S bf this kinrl, and we ha\-e deseribed onl\" a few 
r)f tiiMse* llu: Xh-nMndnee fat (td aftei' lerndriation, bi*oke the Menominee tribe apart, 
bnt at tlu* san.t' time, e ons<jli dated its ()a.rts more tightly than at anv' otlier time in 
ti ibal histtji's". After 10 60, tlie split between those who u'erc udllin^^ for* v^'hatev'cr 
r^eason to tr'/ to make tei-rrd nation uork, and those who were not, became total. 

Go 
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Those who opposed the scheme joined together in a close-knit group to oppose 
their own leaders. This merger of the opponents of termination came slowly and was 
marked first by marches and sit-ins on the reservation in the course of which it be- 
came clear that those who rejected termination and all that it stood for could win 
battles against those who were working for termination and could prevent the loss of 
their land and their tribal identity. In .1970, tliis movement of opposition crystallized 
into an organization called DRUMS that had the support of Menominee who had left 
the reservation as well as those remaining. For three years DRUMS campaigned 
against the leaders of Menominee Enterprises. DRUMS turned to the courts, to the 
Wisconsin legislature, and to the U. S. Congress for relief from the ride of those 
who ran Menominee Enterprises and from termination. The campaign was success- 
ful in getting uie attention of Congress and the governor of Wisconsin, and finally in 
winning control of Menominee Enterprises by those who opposed termination and all 
that it stood for. In 1972 DRUMS persuaded the senators and Congressmen from 
Wisconsin to introduce a new bill in Congress restoring tribal status to the Menom- 
inee and restoring the federal bonefits granted to Indian people. In 1974, President 
Nixon signed this bill. A twenty year experiment designed to "free" one tribe from 
"too miuch" government control ended. 

Sweeping solutions to complex problems rarely work. For fifty years after 
1850, the ' -. rnment tried to turn Indians into farmers by dividing reservations 
into small ns. In the 1950's termination was tried, but that did not work because 
the communities that were terminated did not have the skills or the capital to become 
successful businessmen. There are many kinds of problems facing Indians because 
individual Indians and groups of Indians have faced, and worked out different kinds 
of relationships with the white society that conquered them. 

Adaptation of Indians to the White Conquest: The Reservation Experience 

We have seen several examples of Indians who joined, or attempted to join 
or link themselves with the dominant American society in the different places and 
periods we have looked at in this book. Even Tecumseh once asked a white girl, 
Rebecca Calloway, to marry him, but she insisted that if she married him he would 
ha\'e to live as a white, and he refused to do this. The sister of Joseph Brant, the 
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IftKjiuiis li'.idur who iiu)\eil uith his t\)ll()^^(M^s to ('aiunici i^dttiLT than ;.i('ri'j)t Ihi' 
lu'\ olulioii, was inai'r'iiMl tu a h'a.lin^^ Mr'ilisli offirial in pi'O- r'c\'t)latit)nur\* New \ ur'k, 
I-)i'atit himsflf nu.n-cd oasil\' in hotli li*()C|ntns and i.^ritish stu'iely and was a t'nlontd in 
tlif l^idiish ann\'. TiiuusandvS of Indians and uliittss n\ar'ried on the fr-ontirr'. When 
Lcv.is Cass ucMit to Sa/^inaw to negotiate the 'rt*oaty uf Saginaw, there wcrv sever^al 
"niai'riages ' betw-'en Irulians arul tr*adtM\s in the \'alles'. Often the ehildnen of siudi 
uniijns !nerL:(Ml 1 ht.-;^ :se K't..\s ^^itll white society, bei:oniing to all intents and pur'poi^es 
v.hite, and, as a r*esult, inan\' j\nier*icans have Indians among thein ancestors. Alan\' 
othe r* .1 ndians havi' so assimilated themscd^'es into American society that they think 
of thei::std\'(^-i (^^ hen aski-d on questionnaires and censuses, and {H'obably c.mly thcMi) 
as a!unii«:*r u i'cuif) i>l* {.)henate;.l Amer*icans, 

Howt'-.tT, althougfi r:ian>' Indians ha\*e taken the patli of either complete or 
pai'tial a.-^s! : : ,i iali on into the dominant rultui*e of America, others have nc^t cdiosen or 
h.a\-e not been able to take tiiis |-)ath and ha\'e remained ''Indians, " Some of these 
hidians are teaehims, cr'aftsnuMi, idggers and doctors, but man\' live on reservations 
v.hii'h pr'o\'ide no oppor'tunities for ^v'0r*k atid few [prospects of any kind. This last 
gi'OLip of Indians, those who are living their lives on ^Vmerica's Indian r'ese rv'ations , 
represent the nation's poor^est ethnic gr'ou|). The}' are a minority t!iat our nation has 
failed to ieal ^'.itri s uc cess fid ly I'or a hundred N'eai'S. 

U f ha\e already looked at the statistics about Indian life which mark tliis 
failui'e. ('onsidtT also that: 

Tlic a\er*age educational lev el of Indians li\'ing on r*eservations 
is the lov.est oi^ any g"r*oup in the nation- - fi\'e years. 
Tlu; houses of Indians on r*ose r*\'ations are among the worst in 
the natron. One go\-e r*nrr:ent surve^' found tliat in Califc^rnia 50^'^ 
of t}ie [louses in ^vhicdi Indians lived needed complete r*eplacement 
bera\ise they -Aer'e unsafe anei unsanitary. 90'^'r of the houses in 
whiidi ('alifornia Indians lived were judged to need i nif) r*o\'ement. 
indian land is c[iea|)er* and easier to take than any other land in 
tilt' nativ)!!. It is taken fr*ec|uontlv and regulardy by governments 
to use for* roads, dams, and national and state parks. 
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Alcuiy of thosr {)i'ohh.Mi..s conu^ I'roin the isolatioti and pcn^M'ty of i\n^ laiuLs on 
uhirh In.lians livt.^ l-lut not, all c.f the jx-obUMiis rosult from (his sin^lu cmusc^. 1\)t) 
oftiMi rt.^sollI•^,^s .'xisl or, rosi i'\'ations and art^ not ii.yod to hiMicfit tho Indians who own 

^'x^nif)h». ♦arms .uui rancdu\s on Indian ih\so I'vations |)roduroc{ 
about 170 million dollars of i. - .ra^ l^ut Indians earned only 4:^ million dollars ^'roni 
iliililLJilH] J'^^f'^i'in-. Let us look at another example of tlu» same kind of problem: in 
1:M)7. about IJOO million board i.-et of lumbe!- wtM'e eut from forests on huiiau ivser- 
ations. Ordy 100 million board feet of tiiis lum()er weiv piH^eessed in i; .dian-owned 
nulls like tiu' one on tht^ Menominee reservation; tin: rest was i)ix)eessed in the white- 
owned irdUs. Often Indians eut the ti-ees but did not siiar(> in th(^ steady work, ov the 
firofits tfiat eon;e from processing tins timhet- in thcfii- t)wn mills. 

In other uords. reservation Indians are poor not only beoause th-ir lands are 
poor but also l)ec*ause somehow or other they seem to ^ot excluded (vom i^hariiit^ fully 
in the r-esources or opportunities that mi^ht bo available for them. Let us look at one 
:r.oi'e example of what happerrs. Sinee the early 1950's it hay been the policy of the 
Hureau of Indian Affairs to encourarre tribes to use their funds to build industi-ial 
[Uants and then rent them to industries at low cost. In this way it was hoped that .|ol)s 
would be created near r-ese rvations to provide steady work and pay. However, very 
little happened as a result of tdus program., and the Indians remained in abject pov- 
e rty . 

I'^cw government-developed programs have helped. Projects to encourage 
Indians to farn^ their land have failed. Projects to develop industry on reservations 
have resulted in the braiding of factories- -but more often than not they have closed 
within two years. Hospitals have been opened and health care has been improved, 
but Indians still have the lowes: .ife expectancy in the nation. Schools have been 
improved but only one-half of the students on reservations finish high school. The 
only programs that have succeeded in improving the lives of Indians are those that 
have assisted Indians in moving from their rural reservations to the city, but even 
these have had their problems. There are few good jobs available for men and wo- 
men without much education in America's cities. As a result, many urban Indians 
remained unemployed after they migrated to cities, and were pushed back to the 
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i\'.st.'rvaiio!i thr\ ioft in the hope they could find work. What can, and should be done 
to iirlnV This Iri a difricull queslion. 

ICiwoot-ans eonciuered Arr.erieu's orio-inui Indian inhabitants; then, as we ha\-e 
airc^ady siii^^ested, ua\e tho.Sf Indians wlio sur\'ived the diseases and chaos that the 
I'oriquest brought, tuo options: join European society ii' you want to and can, or ^^o 
wher-e will not be a nuisanct*. Botii of these choices led to almost total destruc- 
tio:^. of the \italii\ and crcaiiv il\ of Indian culture. Kor those who married Europeans 
or a^loptcd tlie v, a> s of I:;uropeans, the old ways had t(j l(o. For those who c:ould not, 
tiicr\' ucrt- v>nly the r*ese i-\ ations u h.cre an unfeeling government accepted poverty 
as liiL- Indian's lot and i-r*«.^ated mor*e poverty by stripping away tlie few resour'ces 
the {ri- ■ -> found on the laruis tiicy were given. Un tiiese rese rn-ations , to sur'vive 
nu»ant .ndi:i:4 a \^as- in uhich people could li\'e without r-egular- work, without money 
anvi in i.ie t'arc of tlu," effoi-;.> of go\-ernment officials to "iinf)rove'* Indians without 
cl uiging the ec>nditions urider' whitdi Indians lived. Here is one Oglala bioux In(Jian's 
sun .-Viarv of his j.)t.'0[)le's riistc^r'^': 

In tlie {>ast l!^0 year\s the L\ S. Government has tr^ied ever-y 
jjossible way to get rdd of tfic t r'oublesonie Indian pi'obleni. . . iurst 
Tf-.e Cro\ e rn:nent trded extinctcjii througli destruction- - w he re 
V. a.-, paid foi* s«;al|js of evov\ lead Indian. Then t^ie Gover-nment tried 
jMass r'eloc-ation and rontainrnt-nt through concentration- -the moving 
of entir*e tribes or* {>ar'ts of trdbes to isolated parts of the country 
uhert' ihey we r'e herded like animals and fed like animals for the 
most fjar*t. Then the Cro\e r*nment trded assimilation- -wliere reser- 
\ati()ns were br'oken up into allotments (an ownershif) system tlie 
Indians did not understand) and Indians were forced to try to li\'c 
like '-.shite n:cn!' Indian dances arid Indian hand work was fordndden. 
A fan\ilv\s rat 'on of food was cut off if anyone in the family was 
(*aught singing Indian songs or doing Indian handcraft. Children 
u er*e .'sic all v beaten if ihev were caught speaking Indian languages. 
Tiien Te t rninati on was trded--land was taken out of trust relationship 
with the r. S. Governi~nent and an unrestricted patent in fee was 
issueci to the Indian whether he wanted it or not or whether he under- 
stood vdiat was goina' on or' not. 



Staten eni i^. ^ard (Jlri Person, Chairman of the Blarkfeet Tribe, 1966, quoted in 
FM^ar ( ahri ^nci Oa.id \\\ Hear^ne, ed. , C.^ur Br'c)ther''s Keeper': The Indian in 
Uhiie Aii.ei-ifa . (U asiiington, D. C. : >,ew C'eunmunity Pr*ess-, 1969) d. 18. 
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Through ir.any years some attempts were made to understand the difriculties 
faced by the hidians, but the resulting actions and programs have i^arely been fully 
sucressfuL And this is as true today as it was in the past. There is one civil servant 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs for e\'ery eighteen Indians, yet only a few Indians have 
well-{Kiying lohs in tlie Bureau. The Bureau is supposed to look after the interests of 
tiie Indian, but it di)C s not even use the jobs it controls as a way of assisting Indian 
devtdopn.eni. Instead, it "pi'^^tects" Indians from themselves and from the possibility 
of .^)nti-olliii^ tiieir own destiny--and in so doing reinforces the cycle of poverty and 
ndser-y bv makinu ii impossible for many Indians to learn any skills except how to 
cheat th.e system. Indians ha\'e survi\-ed, but in learning how to survive, they have 
lost c ontrol their own resources and their own destinies . 

Two iiuiuh-ed years of teaching the necessity of poverty and dependency, and 
tw() h.un h'cd of learning how lo survi\-e in poverty have resulted in 400,000 

reservaiiun Indians being passed by. Aloney and jobs can be gotten on the reserva- 
tion l)y begging or lust being there. To leave the reservation and face the problems 
of 'he c ities is for iriany badly-educated and untrained Indians too great a risk. If 
he lea\-es he loses all the "benefits" that v.'c, in our unthinking generosity, have pro- 
\ ide.l; his fi-ee iiealthi services, the possibility of a job, and the favors and friendships 
tfiat h.e ran evpect from those he has known all of his life. So many Indians stay on the 
I'c-sei-. .'.dun acceijting what is given them, and resisting- -as the>* have resisted for so 
n;an\- yeai\^ - - i)oth the pressure to luove and make a new beginning, and the pressure 
to ciiange their li\-es in any significant way. They live in a u^udd far remo\'ed from 
th^* !: ■ainstre^ilr; of our* society: 

An Indian v.-oman was denied [)ernussion by the Bureau of Indian 
.vMaii's to withdraw the n;oney she had in her bank account to 
rie\-elop !i»-r property so that she could lease her land. She got 
her .m.oney by later telling the Bureau officials that she needed 
it to feast [ler kin. 

Inriians are not allowed to use their land for purposes they choose 
unless their [dans have been reviewed by government officials. 
This rc*\iew can take years and often the plans of individual 
Indians arc rejected. 

•Ibid. i>, J:i5. 
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\ :.«'!;:l)tT n\ J. FoDra tribe ol* ( )kUilK)!ria < o ir.pl aiiiecl wIumi a (.nnnUy 
i v.. IS iKiilt ae['t)ss liis iuiul v. iihoiii iiis pc I'luissioii. When he 
pLiliu'.l was ilrut)p(V.i {'roni a I'ood tiisl I'ibutioii program. 

1-. '.T). tilt' Hiifoau liuliaii AlTai din:icie(i tiiat Os at^o Indians 
•.'.no;:. \r.]r lUiroau .UM-i(l('.{ v.cvc not runij)etent to manaiTc their' own 
aiTaii'.-. enulil not iViOfc than $1,000 per quanter fruin leases of 
■lU'ii' miner a! riuhis. That limit ixnnuins in fort:e todciy. Anythin^j: 
^>-. <T T 1,000 is hi'hi in trust b>- the Biu'eau and its owner must es- 
i.ihlish ihai lie ne^'ds the in.unes for iiealth, eaueation, or* otiiei; 
>i*ovliii : p. f ' :)u .•■;)L)St.'s before ho is ui\on il. ■ 

.\bi,.-,c- !i:^t■ i!iesi.- art' ih.e results of a s\-steni thai ha.s ereated rok'S for 
In.iiai'.s i ilien exjierit'd litai ihe> will play tiiem. 

Tilt.' I riier'ion for selc^tion h\- those icw Sioux ^\ho ijotlier 
' ' ..)U- in .dei tion»s for iheir tribal eoiinoil is the aljility of indivi- 
dnals I'.t handK,' udiites and net soniethini^ U.r the Sioux, not tiie 
.:.bilit\ of eoniieil:tMMi to re[) resent the \'ie s of Indians ov offer 
eff<'ei!'. r leav.iiM'ship lo the tribe. ■ 

So::.i' I::dut:)s e.-eape fro::! T.i-iis swsiejri .but too many are the \ietiniS- Wliat can bv. 
• . hariLie tht' s\"sle:;, liiat L;i\es so r::aM\" peo|)le so little'.^ 

Are Th.t-ff >()luUor.s to thr' li^iian ' I h'obhMri V " 

! * i ea.-^ier '.n see tiu- proble:;\s that faee so :r.an\- Indians than it is to find 
SO! iirioii.-. eannoi ria;<e a people w ht) ha\-e li\'ed on the frin,q'cs (jf ou:^ eulture for 
e*\ er- vxn huridi-ed \ i.'ars into v. tuti; iniddle-elass Anierii ans o\*erni£,dit, VVc cannot ^'o 
on offerin.L o::b. t.';e rhoiee of ;(;inin^ white- society .'/lien v;e }ia\'e failed lor so long to 
:;.ake tfiat etioiee r «'al b\" ij i*o . i di ni:' tiit.' Irriian with the skills and the resource's he 
needs if ciioiee is to l)e r-(,'al. U'ny siiould an>- Indian belie \-e that any offer of 
hfl:) ^.1. ■ as si St a nee is Lienuin" ', Most of the i)ronuses that Ai v. eric a has made to its 
li.'dan (di' /en.-. ha'/e l)eon hollow Ijeeausr- v. e" rarely c anv i^eal attention to the nec.nis 
i)f i;ro!;p-^ ; : ,jLi do not havt: liolitieal power*. .-Vrid, hs we \\iivc seen, many of our prom- 
ises iia\e* bf'-n 'ii.- results of ideas--too often un real- -about wliai Indians should want 
Ml ri.'r- i. As r-e.-idt, the ideas of white Aicerdi a, not the ner'ds of Indians, have 
. 'invollo i -til aitempt.-. to ihir,--. about the ,'jro!;leiKS of Inrlians. 
ibid/ p. . 

iioher; K . d'hoe;.!.^, I 'ow e idt.'S.^ Polities. \i- w U nl ve rsity ddiou^^iit , 4, 10f>7. 
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But can we ever do anything else ? Here is an article written by Mike Royko, 
a L'riioano no •/•.spaper coluninist, in which he clearly says what he thinks about the 
needs of om.' :.:roup of Indians stmgglin^a to make their demands on white Americans. 

AliKK CliOSA A BIT CHOOSY- 

by Alike Hoyko 

Mike Chosa and his wandering Indians are about 
lo be kicked out of still another camping ground, which 
ir^eans it is time for anotlier wave of guilt feelings be- 
cause of the Red Alan's plight. 

Tiii:- tL:ie Chosa has been told to leas'e Camp 
I.OLran, near ir.e VViscronsin border. The Illinois National 
Cr. . : says it will soon need the place for training exer- 
i .s . ■ .s . 

Hut Chosa says he and his people won't leave by 
Wednesday's deadline because they have no decent homes 
to go to. 

It's hard to believe, but this has been going on for 
almost two years. 

First it was the tent village set uj) by Indians near 
Wrigiey Meld ir: Alay, 1070. 

i-'rom tliere they moved to the old missile site on 
tfie lakefront. where they took part in the first Indian- 
white man battle since the Fort Sheridan massacre. 

After taking shelter in a nearby diurch basement, 
they mo\ed into one of the forest preserves. 

Then it was on to another missile site in Du Page 
County, and a Aletfiodist Church campground, and Fort 
Sheridan's main gate, and most recently to the National 
Ckiard camp. 

During each mo\'e, Chosa lias accused public 
officials of double-dealing, speaking with forked tongues, 
treaty-breaking, and all the other white man's traditional 
treacheries . 

Alost observers sympathize with him because the 
hviian has become the most popular of the downtrodden 
minorities. Today's kids never cheer for the threatened 



Chicago iJaily News , April 10, 1972. 
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uagoii train, they even boo when the cavalry rides to 
tlie re seme. 

After tu'cj years, thou^li, you would think sorne- 
bod\- would have found housing that would be acceptable 
to Ciiosa and his followers. 

At e\-ery level of .jifovernnient, from the local 
to the ftMJer*al, one agency after another has given it 
a 1 v\\ 

here's Chosa, once agaiti preparing to 
rtvsist an e\iction attempt because he and his people 
iia\'c: no [jlace to li\'e. 

When Wednesday's deadline arrives, the TV 
ri*ews will be read\- to recoi'd this latest treachery. 
An eiVibar rassed state official will utter his regrets, 
.And C'hosa will once again lead his people- -homeless 
and l:)et ras'ed- -to some other campground. 

But before you begin cursing the memory of 
Gen. Custer, you might be interested in knowing sotne- 
thing about the housing Chosa has been rejecting these 
iwo years. 

To hear C'iiosa tell it, he has been offered 
nothing but tar-paper shacks or rat-infested slums. 

The truth is nujst of the apartments were in 
dec-eiit, clean well- maintained buildings that charged 
reascjnable rent. 

Most of ttiem are on the North Side, within 
walking distance to the Lakefront and public trans- 
p(jrtation. 

If they weren't luxurious, they were much 
better than the apartments occupied by tens of thou- 
sanfls of other Chica^oans. 

And the Town and Garden Apartment, 1448 N. 
Serigwic:k, n^ay be one of the best housing buys in the 
<:it> . The apartments, with huge living rooms, are 
beautifully maintained. The rents are low. The build- 
ings have 24-hour security service. 

But Chosa says none of these places has been 
right, because they prei^l&t^him and his people from 
liv ing together in tradit: Indian tribal fashion. 

That can't be disputed. It has been a long time 
sincr the buffalo roamed near Howard and Broadway. 
The fish do not leap in the North Branch of the Chicago 
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l^i\'er. The deer do not lope through the forest, and we 
\i3ve no hunting grounds, happy or otherwise. 

If that's uiiat Cliosa wants, I'm afraid that he is 
looking in the wrong place. This is Chicago, not North 
Dakota. About the best you can hope for here is hot and 
cold running water, a furnace that works in the winter, 
and a landlord who keeps the place in shape and doesn't 
gouge you on the rent. 

Ch.osa may as well forget about those broken 
100-year-old treaties and settle for a solid two-year 
lease on a clean flat. 

There is no way of making final judgments about the rights and wrongs of tlie 
position taken by Royko and Chosa, There are four issues wiiich you sliould think 
about and trie re are the views of Indians, perhaps the most important thing to be 
considered. Lotus raise these issues here briefly and then conclude this book by 
tui-ning to soivie statements by Indians and whites who are concerned about the 
American Indian "problem. 

1. Can America permit a group of its people to live under 

conditions in which the infant death rate is fifty per cent 
hi^^her than it is "for all other people? In which tubercu- 
l<35;ls causes deatii five times more often tlian it does in 
trie rest of the population? In which a group is seven times 
as likely to contract tuberculosis, sixty-four times more 
likely to be stricken with dysentery, and eight times as 
likely to contract Iiepatitis? Infectious diseases are always 
linked closely v/ith poor housing and sanitation. Can Aiiierica 
permit any group of its people to live under conditions in 
wfiich houses are dilapidated and do not have sanitary water 
supplies or aoeo.'jaJ-e v/aste disposal? If there is no effective 
way of lifting bands of reservation Indians out of the 

abject po\'erty that is too often their fate, other than by 
encouraging migration from those reservations to the cities, 
should we adopt such wcTicies? Is the price of the preserva- 
tion of the Indian way of life on the reservations too great if 
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pi^Crio r\"atioti aLso nieatis the preser\'ation of poverty 
and disease ?- -even if tribes and iiulividual Indians 
say that tiiey want that way of lite preserved? 

Siiould [luiian affairs be administered by an a.i^ency 
in a wa>' that presumes that Indians must be protected 
froiii ihemselves- -by protecting the money that individ- 
ual Indians own? By requiring them to get permission 
to use their own funds? By refusing to permit tribal 
councils to have real control over their own affairs? 
Should any i^roup of Americans live in a world in which 
a i:^o\'ernment agency has control over so many as[:ects 
of liieir li\'es? Should Indians be encouraged to stand on 
their own even if this means that they will make many 
jvii slakes? But shouldn't the governn:ient continue poli- 
ciL'S designed to protect any citizen from himself? And 
shcnildn't the government assist a people, a special 
people, in difficulties? And can a democratic govern- 
jrient decide that it should stop its special services to 
Indians even if Indians themselves want such services 
pro vided? 

Sh(.)uld Indians be entitled, because of their unique 
historical status in the nation to more assistance from 
the go\"ernment than an\- other group in our society? 
Or should Indians rec:eive only the same levels of 
assistance that otlier equally deprived citizens receive? 

Should v;e hel[j Indians or should we encourage Indians 
to help themselves? Should we help Indians develop 
political skills and encourage them to use their numbers 
in states like .-Vlaska, New Mexico, and Arizona to throw 
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from office il" -3? .'iricians who are insensitive to 
their needs? Siiould we encom-age Indians to seek 
assistance froni lawyers of all races to go into the 
courts and demand their rights even if that means 
that Indians win the right to li\'e by different rules 
than other .-Vnie ricans '.^ Or win the right to slow 
down econonnc development by slowing down the 
development of dams, the exploitation of forests, 
and oil and the like'/ Should we give Indians this 
right despite our need for energy and other natural 
resources? Should we tolerat .ne presence among 
Indian tribes of organizers who encourage Indians 
to see their problems and use their political power 
■ and legal rights to get laws passed to solve them, 
even if this means giving special privileges to 
Indians ? 

Don't make up your minds about these issues too quickly. First read some \dews 
expressed by both In Hans and whites concerned about the fate of America's Indians. 

The people of our town hav^e little need. They 
do not hanker after progress and have never changed 
their essential way of ,ife. Their invaders were a long 
time in conquering then; and now, after four centuries 
of Christianity, they still pray in Tanoan to the old 
deities of the earth and sky and make their living from 
the things that are and have always been within their 
reach; while in the discrimination of pride they acquire 
from their conquerors only the luxury of example. They 
have assumed the names and gestures of their enemies, 
but have held on to their own, secret souls; and in this 
there is a resistance and an over-coming, a long out- 
waitin^^, - 



Cahn and Hearne, Our Brother's Keeper , p. 185. 
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Indianness- -being an Indian in spirit and in 
blood- -means a refusal to become extinct. 

'You [lave brought nie down the White 
road. There in mid-earth you have 
placed me. 1 shall stand erect upon 
the earth. ' 

An so he fights to keep his lieritage and move 
ahead in the white man's world as welL The Tlingitis 
put outboard motors on their canoes. The Indians of 
the West wear ievis, not buckskin. Provided there is 
a need and an opportunity, the Indian will adapt in ways 
which do not destroy the familiar, and perhaps more 
sane rhythm of life that they have known. The Yankton 
Sioux have no clock in their electronic components fae- 
tc"v. In rsew Alexico, White Mountain Apaches live in 
straw huts called Wickiups, but also run tourist facili- 
ties, £^as stations, motels, and a prosperous cooperative 
L-attle ranch.in.L^ business. 

Tiie Indian has not r^esited our technoloji^y , only 
enslavement b\' technologs': 

'We shall earn all these devices lh<-^ 
Wliite Ala-n has. 

We shall handle his tools for ourselves. 
We shall master his machinery, his 
inventions, his skills, his medicine, 
his [planning; 

Hut we'll retain our beauty 
And still be Indian. ' 

Tfie Indian knows the white man's world, but 
the Indian world, to the white man, remains a mystery. 
Yd the Indian world offers so riiuch, offers Indian solu- 
tions to \v'hite man's problems. 



^'ou uill forgive me if I tell you that my people 
were Americans for thousands of years before your 
peo[:)le vere. The question is not how you can American- 
ize us l)Ut how we c!an Americanize you. We have been 
working at that for a long time. We sometimes are dis- 
couraged at the results. But we will keep trying. And 
the first thing we want to teach yc .j is that, in the 
American way of life, each man has respect for his 



Ibid , [). 181. 
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lii'othor's \ision. Because each of us respects his 
brother's dream, we enjoyed freedom here in America 
while \our people were busy killing and cnsia^'inn- each 
other across tlie water. The relatives you left behind 
are still trying to kill eacli othe r . because they liave not 
learned there that freedom is built on my respect for 
my brotlier's \'ision and his respect for mine. We {-lave 
a liard ti*ail ahead of us in trying to Americanize you 
and your wliite brothers. But we are not afraid of hard 
trails . 

i'*or the last two years ilie DRUMS organization 
has fought against overwhelming odds. They fouglit 
against the fascism of their own corporation and local 
guvernnu-?nt; the paternalism and injustices of the First 
Wisconsin Trust Co. of .Milwaukee; the irresponsibilities 
and incompetence of the Milwaukee law firm who were 
sui)posed to be protecting our interests but were not. 
They fought against the blatant tliievery of land develop- 
ers and real estate interests who were, and still are, 
stM-ewing tiie Menominee people out of their land and 
assets witii the help of MEr"--^ officials. 

Our small organization iias succeeded in show- 
ing tiie Menominee people what they can do if they stick 
together atui fight for what they want. DRUAIS' organiz- 
ation and leadership has always believed in and fought 
for the reversal of termination, even when our puppet 
leadersiiip in MEI and Menominee County said it was 
impossible. In two years, the DRUMS organization has 
succeeded in getting the necessary mechanics set up for 
the introduction of the Menominee Restoration Act. . . 
The future of DRUMS rests with the Menominee people, 
the grassroots people, who have yet to realize anytliing 
out of termination or land sales except increased misery 
and dcs{)air. The future of DRUAIS also rests with the 
ieadershifj of our organization who must dedicate them- 
seU'es lo tlie needs of our people. 



Ibid , p. 17 5. 

^= -Freedom witli lieservation: the Menominee Struggle to Save Their Land and People . 
(The ^'ational Comnnttee to Save the Alenominee People and Forests, Wisconsin Indian 
l.-egal SerWces, o20 Unive rsity Avenue , Madison, Wisconsin), pp. 106- 107. 
' Menonnnee Enterprises, Inc^. 
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The IndiLui movement forces us to face a basic 
at^l rwreecJin^ly conto niporary question. IJo Indians 
dt'!:iand special rights aiuJ unreasonable privil(\gos or 
siMiply a serious reevaluation of the c:oncept of civil 
'*iuhis and liberties that may help to make nie^rasoc iety 
]\u)]'v livable for all of us? Black Power and soul, 
IIi{){.ue and non-IIippie communes, and a host of other 
cxpi'essions of dissatisfaction with life in conventional, 
^ otiten^.porary society sugt^esL thai individual 'fi-eedom' 
lo .u-hie^ (^ unci ai\:umulate is not really enough. What 
r:.akes tlu- hidian movement v.orth careful attention is 
thai Indian ix^ople have not had to make their delight out 
of necessity or whole cloth. They have old, tried models 
o( cumnumit}' uiul culture that Iiave stood the Lest of ad- 
versity and have (Proved tlexible and adaptable to the 
iccrmologifai complexities that so many people fear will 
delunrianizc us. 



The tenor of legislation and court decisions of 
the iiast getieration has been hostile to the efforts of 
ethnit: nationalists of any i)ersuasion or location, whether 
Blat:k Pantliers in Oakland, Black Muslims in .Manhattan, 
Cliasidic Jews in Williamsburg, Ilutterites in the Dakotas, 
Amish in Iowa, Polish Catholics in Chicago, or wliite 
segrcL' ationists in Alabama. Insofar as any of these groups 
uould like to establish a complement of institutions reserved 
for their own people, they consistently run athwart of the 
law antl find themselves ineligible for the federal or state 
support so necessary in the present American fiscal system. 
Perha{:)s because of gove rnmental traditions (once rooted in 
treaty clauses), most American Indians eomnumities have 
withstood these pressures better than any bther ethnic group, 
but even they have increasingly encountered a disposition in 
the (Congress to justify special programs for Indians only on 
the grounds of [)Overty, and otherwise to assert the evils of 
'ijpecial legislation' or 'special privilege' and the necessity 
for treating all citizens alike. Indians attempting to main- 
taj;i life as organized tribal bodies while securing \'arious 
fortvis of state recognition and assistance are being impeded 
by federal f)ressures for 'desegregation'. . . In a certain 
sense the issue concerns the extent to which the U. S, is 
^oing to become a n^ass socdety - -cotnposed of isolated 
social atoms for whom ethnicity is an accidental cultural 
quality --or whether it will continue to allow a variety of 
for'!->is of ethnic organizations and community. Because of 
the histordcally peculiar position of the Americ^an Indians, 
it m.ay well be that their struggles for group cohesion will 
ha\-c ramifications for the destiny of the nation as a whole. 



Nancy I.ur*ie. The Contemporary Indian Scene," in Leacock and Lurie, eds. North 
American Indians in Flistorical Perspet:tive (New York, Random House, 1971), p. 470. 
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Those of us who fear the wnplete massification of American 
society thus have reason to be glad that Indians maintain them- 
sel\es as suvh, and that there continues to be the 'Indian 
Problem. ' 



Can vou I'ori^uihito a \,ovM of view about the complex "Indian problem?" One that 
meets the needs of Indian Americans today? And acknowled.Lre s the past? The solu- 
tioiis of the prc^blems and difficulties that beset the Indians must also be in the best 
interests of ib,r American society, or they probably could not be implemented. 



Murrav VVa\. Indian Ariiericans: I'nity and Diversity . New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc 
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